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Tue French Ministry, which the resignation of the Duke pz 
‘Brocuiz threw into disorder, was speedily readjusted. Louis 
Puitt1P moves his Ministers from one place to another, like so 
many pawns ona chess-board. The Count pr Rieny, the Minis- 
ter of Marine and Colonies, succeeds the Duke pr Broauiez at 
the Foreign Office; Admiral Roussin, at present Ambassador 
at Constantinople, is to supply the place of De Rieny; Barrue, 
the Chancellor, is made President of the Chamber of Accounts, 
(Barse Marsots, the late President, having been unceremoni- 
ously cashiered); Perstt, the furious Advocate-General, takes the 
Seals; Tu1Ers is appointed to the Interior, in the room of Count 
‘p ArGourT, who succeeds the Duke pr GaArTe as Governor of 
the Bank of France; M. Ducnaret is the new Minister of Com- 
merce; and lastly, M. Martin, a mild and equitable person, 
takes the place of Persit. The Ministers who have not changed 
places are Soutt, the President of the Council and Minister of 
War; Homann, the Finance Minister ; and Guizor, who retains 
the office of Public Instruction. f ; 

Both Dupin and Motz were applied to, but refused to join the 
Administration ; unless the Prime Minister should have an effi- 
cient control over the other departments, instead of a merely no- 
minal supremacy—each of these gentlemen being of course re- 
Solved to accept of no office inferior to the Premiership for him- 
self But this would ill accord with Louis Puitip’s notions of 
government: he requires tools, not responsible advisers. 

It is plain from the composition of the new Administration, 
that the King is determined to abide by his Juste Milieu policy. 
The promotion of Psrrsit to the Chancellorship is sympto- 
matic of a continued persecution of the press; though it is 
hoped that the mild character of the new Attorney-General may 
neutralize in some measure hisacerbity. Bartue and D'Arcour 
are laid on the shelf. What should we think of the removal of 
Lord BroveHam to the office of Comptroller of the Exchequer, 
or of Viscount MELBOURNE to the Governorship of the Bank? 

Turers, as usual, played his own game with dexterity. By 
his removal to the Ministry of the Interior, he has gained two 
important points,—in the first place, he obtains the management 
of the ensuing elections, which may take plave next month; 
secondly, he extricates himself and his master from the scrape in 
which his ill-considered Tariff Bill had involved them. The com- 
mercial affairs of the country are now placed, it is hoped, in more 
liberal and enlightened hands. This, it will be seen, is the opi- 
nion of a well-informed correspondent; who, in the following ex- 
tract of a letter just received from Paris, speaks highly of M. 
DucwateL. Our own expectations are not altogether so sanguine. 
Willing to hope for the best, we cannot but recollect that not 
very long since M. Tuters received credit for free trade principles, 
though he afterwards became the determined opponent of every 
thing of the sort; and it is, besides, difficult to think well of any 
statesman who leagues himself with the Doctrinaires. , 

4‘ The Ministerial changes in France,” says our correspondent, ‘* whatever 
they bring with them of evil, will at all events tend to one consequence of good, 
—~a change of the commercial system of France. The new: Minister of .Com- 
merce is known for his Liberal opinions, his politico-economical studies, his ad- 
yocacy of free trade, and generally for the soundness of his financial policy. ~ Of 
the Juste Milieu party, he is undoubtedly the man’ whom the ‘friends of free 
trade would have fixed on as offering the best guarantee for useful and important 
changes. M. Turers has man 
try of Commerce. Never had a 
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inister so much‘of disgrace ‘and opprobrium 


heaped upon him, as the narrow-minded, frivolous, and ignorant projécts of M. : 


TaizRs called down upon his own head.* So ‘much "rashhess arid incapacity 
were seldom blended: so that when M. Tuiers’ Customhouse Law’ was pre- 
sented, it was received with universal reprobation ; and not even the Ministerial 


press ventured to lift it up from es Siw to which it was doomed.” Town * 
r 


after town protested; the South of France menaced the North with separation 
unless a law far more liberal were brought forward, )M. THizks disclaim 


very dexterously to retreat from the’ Minis-_ 





his own project ; threw the blame upon his clerks; and, like a wise man, has 
withdrawn from the responsibility of defending it. Duc#aret is very young. 
He was elected to the Chamber as soon as he was eligible. He was the French 
Commissioner appointed to discuss with Messrs. Vittizrrs and Bowarrne the 
changes in the tariffs; and has on no occasion deserted the sound doctrines of 
political economy. His advent to power is the commencement of a new xra; 
and must be considered as the official and Ministerial recognition of the necessity 
of abandoning the prohibitory system. Dr. Bowrinc and M. Ducuaret are 
intimately acquainted, and have frequent interviews; and there is a general 
conviction that important changes will be the consequences of M. DucHaTEL's 
accession to power.” 

An enlightened Minister, if he be honest and resolute, can cer- 
tainly effect much; but it is to the change in the public mind of 
France on subjects connected with political economy, that we look 
with the firmest hope of a profitable commercial connexion being 
before long established between that country and ours. In this 
respect, the exertions of Dr. Bowrine@ and Mr. Vixuiers, but 
especially the former, have been successful beyond expectation. 

The Court of Cassation has pronounced judgment upon the 
appeal of the editors of the National de 1834. The proprietors of 
this paper had been convicted of violating the interdiction to re- 
port judicial proceedings pronounced against the editor of the old 
National, and which amounted to a suppression of that journal. 
The Court of Cassation quashed the decree of the inferior court, 
and the appellants are to be tried over again; but the main point 
is decided in their favour. This is a bitter decision for the new 
Chancellor, Perstt. 

The Ministry have applied to the Chambers for a supplemental 
grant of a million and a half of francs, or 60,000. sterling, for 
secret service money. The Committee, to whom this demand was 
referred, reduced the sum by 12,0002. ; and then the Chambers voted 
it, by 202 to97. The state of the country, M. Tuters said,.ren- 
dered the grant necessary. Under the late dynasty, two millions 
of francs were required for the secret service; but Louis PHinie 
cannot manage with less than two millions and a half. This is a 
fact worth remembering. 

Disturbances of a serious nature have occurred at Lyons. Some 
workmen were tried on a charge of being implicated in the late 
riotous proceedings of the sick-weavers associations. In the course 
of the trial, the Judges were insulted and threatened by the 
people in Court. They ordered the Court to be cleared, but the 
workmen refused to obey. Troops were then sent for; but they 
refused to act, and fraternized with the people, amidst loud cheers. 
The proveedings were adjourned. 


The accounts transmitted from Madrid are so contradictory, 
that it is impossible to state any thing positively respecting the in- . 
tentions of the Government, either as regards their financial opera- 
tions, the summoning of the Cortes, or the measures to be taken . 
for the suppression of the Carlist rebellion. The Madrid Gazette 
of the 1st instant contains a decree for a new loan of about two 
millions sterling. Proposals are to be received till the 30th 
April; and these proposals are to be referred to the Council of 
Government, and a report on them to be made on the 3d May. 
The last paragraph of the decree is thus worded— 

5. The Government proposes to present to the Cortes,.on their approach- 
ing meeting, measures for reestablishing the national credit on solid bases.” 

Then follows an article, also official, the object of which is evi- 
dently to reconcile the nation to delay in summoning the Cortes. 
The writer concludes with saying, that 

“ The festina lente of nature ought to be imitated in all the works of man, 
but more especially in political institutions, if it be not wished to make a de- 
structive revolution instead of a great and beneficial reform.” 

As regards the loan, it is certain that no English capitalist will 
be a party to any financial operation with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, until in some, shape the Cortes loans are recognized. 

It is at present quite doubtful whether any Spanish troops will 
be sent into Portugal for the purpose of dispersing the junta 
which is gathered round Don Cartos, and incessantly intrigues 
against the Queen’s Government. On Easter Sunday, General 
Lorenzo hada sanguinary engagement with the insurgents in 
Navarre ; in which the latter had the advantage. 

:The.new Spanish Minister, Count FLoripa Bianca, has ar- 
rived in London. 


A grand sitting of the Congress of Vienna was held on the 28th 
of last- Month; when new measures for restraining the licentious- 
ness of the German press were discussed. 

: The Nuremburg Correspondent says— 

‘© Several arrests have taken place at Berlin ; and it is said a ct 
of the fanaticism of the anarchical reg was about to bre’ 
gendarmerie and of the keepers of the Palace Garden were. 
vous of these silly conspirators. Several foreigners, whoshan 
a year past, have been ordered to quit the city immedi 
soon as possible. It is suid that vhe garrisons of the. Rhenish 
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The hatred of the Belgian population to the Orange dynasty 
and its partisans, broke out-in a violent tumult at Brussels on 
Sunday last. The sufferers had given provocation to the mob, by 
an ostentatious display of attachment to the Prince of Oraner. 
The circumstances were these. When the Prince fled from Brus- 
sels in 1830, he left behind four horses, which the present Govern- 
ment lately ordered to be sold. They were purchased for the 
Prince by some of his friends, and sent to the Hague. A sub- 
scription was then opened, in order to indemnify the purchaser, 
among the supporters of the dethroned family. Every true Orange- 
man was invited to subscribe; and. at length 370/. was raised, out 
of the sum required, which amounted to between 500/. and 6007. 
The subscriptions, varying in amount from 20/. to 1s. 8d., were 
published with the names of the contributors in an Orange jour- 
nal, the Lyna. All this irritated. the multitude beyond measure. 
Some inflammatory handbills were posted about the city; and on 
Sunday morning, the houses of the principal subscribers were 
entered by an infuriated mob, and completely gutted. The most 
costly furniture was utterly demolished; but the few who attempted 
to steal or appropriate any part of it met with instant chastisement 
at the hands of the rioters themselves; whose aim was not plun- 
der, but the gratification of political hatred. The municipal autho- 
wities and the civic guard refused to move one step to preserve the 
property of the odious Orangemen. No effort was made by the 
Zarrison to prevent the destruction of property, though acts of 
Personal violence and thieving were not permitted. Sir Roperr 
Anpatr, the British Ambassador, beheld the demolition of the 
Prince pe Liane's residence from his own, which is opposite to 
it; and then went to the Minister of War's office, where a Council 
was sitting, and said that he should consider the Government 
responsible for the safety of British property. Positive orders 
were at length given by this Council to put a stop to the riots as 
soon as possible, without firing on the people; which, consi- 
dering the weakness of the garrison, would have been little short 
of madness. The tumult continued till late on Sunday night. 
Sixteen houses were devastated, but their owners walked about the 
streets next day in safety. Considerable reinforcements of troops 
arrived in the course of Sunday night, and occupied the principal 
Squares. The rioters seemed, however, to have been quite satis- 
fied with their performances, and made noattempt to renew them. 
During the day, there were repeated expressions of attachment 
to King Leopotp on the part of the most active of the insurgents. 
The blame of having permitted the devastation to proceed so far, 
rests principally upon M. Rouprs, the Chief Magistrate of the 
city. Lropo.p appears not to have had the power of quelling the 
tumult, of which he was necessarily an almost passive spectator 
the greater part of the day. The carriage-manufactory of Mr. 
Jones, an Englishman, the printing-office of the Lynx, an 
Orange club-house, and an inn, were among the buildings at- 
tacked; the remainder were private residences of Flemish noble- 
men and gentry. Tranquillity is now entirely restored; and pre- 
parations are making to try some parties accused of pillaging; of 
whom, it is said, about a hundred are in custody. 


Acommunication has been made to the Dutch States-General 
from the Cabinet of King WiL.iam, relative to the causes which 
delay the settlement of the disputes between Belgium and Holland. 
The refusal of the collateral branches of the House of Nassau, 
who have a reversionary interest in the sovereignty of Luxemburg, 
to accede to the proposed arrangements, is alleged as the reason 
why the King of Holland cannot enter into a definitive treaty with 
the Government of his revolted subjects. Of course, every one 
knows who encourages these insignificant personages in a course 
which is absurdly permitted to delay the settlement of this ques- 
tion. The Courier justly observes, that ‘“ to explain to the world 
that the only hindrance to the completion of the negotiation, and 
the settlement of the affairs of Belgium and Holland, is the want 
of the consent of the Collaterals, is to convince the world that the 
matter ought to be settled without their consent.” 


A New York paper furnishes a list of the banks which have 
stopped payment since the removal of the deposits from the Bank 
of the United States. They are no fewer than ninety-six in num- 
ber,—namely, in Maine, 7; Massachusets, 3; Rhode Island, 2; 
Connecticut, 2; New York, 10; New Jersey, 9; Pennsylvania, 
18; Delaware, 2; Maryland, 6; Columbia, 3; Virginia, 2; North 
Carolina, 2; Ohio, 19; Kentucky, 2; Tennessee, 4; Alabama, 2; 
Michigan, 3. During the last war with this country, every bank 
in the United States South of Connecticut suspended cash pay- 
ments ; all to the North of Connecticut went on as usual. 

It is gratifying to be able to state, that the commercial honour 
of America has as yet received no tarnish during the struggle in 
which she is still engaged. . The Times has some fair and liberal 
remarks on this fact— 

“Tt has struck many persons here, who have watched with attention the pro- 
gress of the money crisis in the United States, as a cireumstance highly honour- 
able to the commercial interest of the Union, that notwithstanding its great 
violence, not one mereantile house of any rank has fallen in consequence of it. 
The storm. has only wrecked those establishments partaking more or less of the 
gambling character; such as the dealers in money in connexion with local secu- 
rities, canal, railroad, or banking shares, which depend in great measure on 
paper accommodation. Even with respect to these, none of tlie larger class of 
failures have been very ruinous or desperate ; andin one instance, the greatest in 
amount of all—viz. that of Messrs. Allen and Co., it was found; on looking into 
the accounts, that a surplus of 700,000 dollars remained after paying all claims. 
A very great number of smaller houses have, however, succumbed ; although 








these, had there not been any quarrel between. the United States Bank and the 
Government, could hardly have hoped for a. much longer career. Thus the late 
convulsion may be said in one sense to be useful'te:the trading interest of America, 
in proving, what never could have become generally. known by any other means, 
its real strength and solidity.. This acknowledgment is but an act of justice 
from one great mercantile community to another ; and it may be added, that all 
our leading capitalists in the City, whose transactions have brought them with- 
in the view of all the circumstances, are ready to concur in it. 


Since the commencement of the crisis, upwards of a million 


and a half sterling in silver has been shipped from this country to 
the United States. 








Che Court. 
Tuerr Majesties have remained at Windsor during the week. The 
King has taken several drives in the neighbourhood; and the Queen, 
accompanied by Miss D’ Este, has gone out.on horseback. These are 
all the particulars of their Majesties’ movements, with which the Court 
chroniclers have favoured their inquiring subjects. 

Prince George of Cambridge, accompanied by his tutor, arrived in 
town from the Continent on Thursday afternoon, and soon afterwards 
proceeded on a visit to Windsor Castle. 

The Princess Victoria has completely recovered from her recent in- 
disposition. She drove out with the Dutchess of Kent on Monday. 

Che Metropolis. 

The King’s commission was received on Wednesday by the Clerk 
of the House of Peers, appointing Lord Chief Justice Denman De- 
puty Speaker of their Lordship’s House, in conjunction with the Earl 
of Shaftesbury and Lord Wynford. 

Judgment was given in the House of Lords yesterday, on the appeal 


of Mr. Richard Radford Roe, a barrister, who was convicted in the 


Irish Courts about five years ago, of having caused a woman to swear 
falsely that a Mr. Mahon was indebted to her in the sum of 60,0002. 
He had been sentenced to seven years’ transportation; but the House of 
Lords has decided that the conviction was bad, on the ground that the 
person who had committed the perjury had not been previously con- 
victed. 

A Committee of the Court of Common Council was specially sum- 
moned on Monday, to consider the propriety of presenting to the Le- 
gislature, through the medium of the Corporation Commissioners, a 
request that the Aldermen might be subjected to periodical election, 
instead of election for life. Mr. C. Pearson moved a resolution in 
conformity with the notice; which was seconded by Mr. Richard 
Taylor, and earried without a division. Several other proposed altera- 
tions in the municipal institutions of the City were also discussed, and 
agreed to. 

At a special meeting of the Court on Thursday, a motion for an ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying that he would be pleased to grant a char- 
ter to the London University, with power to confer degrees in Arts, 
Law, and Medicine, was moved by Mr. R. Taylor, and seconded by 
Mr. Heppell. Sir P. Laurie objected to the Court addressing his 
Majesty upon the subject; and after some observations from Mr. 
Charles Pearson and Mr. Alderman Wood, in support of it, the motion 
was carried- by a very large majority. A Committee was then ap- 
pointed, consisting of the Aldermen present and a Commoner from 
each Ward, to withdraw and prepare the draft of an address. The 
Committee retired; and aftersome time returned with the draft of the 
address ; which was read, agreed to, and ordered to be presented to his 
Majesty, by the whole Court; and the Sheriffs, attended by the City 
Remembrancer, were directed to wait on his Majesty to know when he 
would be pleased to receive it. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, as Chairman of the City of London Municipal 
Commission, has issued a notice to the several City Companies re- 
quiring them to answer a long string of some three or four hundred 
very searching questions touching their charters, privileges, eiections, 
estates, management of funds, &c. The notice requires them to an- 
swer these questions “ with as little delay as is consistent with accuracy.” 

The Common Law Commissioners, in their Sixth Report, recom- 
mend that there should be a right of appeal to the Judges at Westmin- 
ster Hall from any act of the benchers of the Inns of Court, rejecting 
an application for admission into their Societies. 


It is stated that a meeting of representatives of the Dissenting body 
from different parts of the kingdom will take place in the Metropolis 
in the early part of the month of May next. 

There was a meeting of the working classes in Chapel Court, in the 
Borough, on Tuesday evening; at which resolutions condemning the 
treatment of the Dorchester Unionists were passed, and a petition to 
the King praying him to remit the sentence was agreed to. 

At the Bank of England, on Tuesday, Mr. Richard Mee Raikes 
was elected Governor, and Mr. James Pattison, Deputy Governer. 

The tonnage-duty in the port of London will be reduced on the Ist 
of June next; it will in future be so apportioned as to yield only 
8000/. instead of 48,000/. annually ; as the harbour and port of London 
service, in consequence of the reduction of the debt, will require in 
future not more than 8000/. per annum. 

At the Annuity Officeon_Friday sennight, which was the last day of 
receiving lives above sixty-five as nominees, no less than 400,000/. 
was paid in the purchase of such annuities. The clerks were employed 
during nearly the whole of the night in preparing the accounts. 

In the Times of Tuesday, we find the following account of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the recent alterations in the age of persons 
upon whose lives Government annuities are granted. The “wealthy 
Marquis” is, we presume, the Marquis of Hertford. 

‘ The origin and history of the late operations in Government annuities have 
been before partially. noticed ; but the circumstances are curious, and well worth 
bringing to the recollection of the public. A wealthy Marquis, well known as 
one of the few men of rank who have the talent of managing mmRED their 
own money concerns, has the credit of being the first to make the discovery 5 
and the hale constitution of a gardener resident on his own estate is said to have 
suggested the advantage which might be reaped from such an investment. He 
staked at the outset, it is said, the whole sum he intended to venture on this 
single head ; but the operation having by some means or other transpired, and 
come to the knowledge of the leading Scotch banks, they adopted a still more 
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secure course, and employed agents to’search the kingdom from one end to the 
other for healthy subjects of advanced age; up to that of ninety yeers, which the 
tables at that time permitted. The maximum of age was then reduced by the 
Commissioners of the National debt to eighty ; bit this reduction it:was*soon 
found, still left great advantages to the cautious speculator in annuities ; and it 
was resolved finally to reduce the maximum to sixty-five, except upon bond fide 
annuities, which took place last week. Whether, even with that alteration, 
there may not still remain means of overreaching the Government in annuity 
bargains, is a matter to be ascertained ; but the persuasion is still general in the 
money market that it may and will be done.” 





The Dundee steam-ship left her moorings at the entrance of the 
London Docks on Wednesday night, after taking on board a very ex- 
tensive cargo of merchandise, fifty passengers, several carriages, and a 
great number of horses. Since the arrival of the Dundee in the River 
on Friday morning, no fewer than 20,000 persons have inspected her. 
This splendid vessel has produced a fine harvest for the watermen; 
who say that during the memory of the oldest of them no object on that 
part of the river has attracted so much attention. Almost every indi- 
vidual connected with steam navigation in the Metropolis has visited 
the Dundee; and they have all declared that she is the most complete 
specimen of naval architecture ever seen in this country. The size of 
her berths, the accommodation for families requiring large or small 
state-rooms, and the elegance of her saloon, called forth ufiiversal ad- 
miration.— Sun. 

Mr. John Martineau, a partner in the house of Whitbread and Co., 
disappeared suddenly on Friday afternoon last week. Search was 
made, and his body was found in a yeast-trough on the premises. Mr. 
Martineau was nearly eighty years of age, and was subject to apoplectic 
fits: he had doubtless fallen into this trough, while taking his usual 
walk round the brewery. 

An ox, rendered furious by want of water, broke from the drove to 
which it belonged, on Monday afternoon, when returning from Smith- 
field market. It forced its way into Lincoln’s inn Square; where it 
attacked an old man, whom it tossed into the air, and injured severely. 
The animal ran at several other persons; who, however, escaped its 
fury. It was finally induced to join the drove again, which was driven 
to the Square in order to entice it. 

One little boy was killed, and two others were severely injured, on 
Thursday afternoon, by the falling of some scaffolding, on which a 
large quantity of bricks were piled, at the brewery of Messrs. Combe, 
Delafield, and Co., itt Castle Street, Long Acre. 

A housebreaker fell from a parapet wall in Nag’s Head Court, 
Gracechurch Street, early on Sunday morning; and was hurt so badly 
that he died in the evening of that day. He is supposed to have been 
making an attempt to rob the premises of Messrs. Frodsham’s, the 
watch makers ; as he had housebreaking instruments in his possession. 

A Coroner’s Jury on Saturday, brought in a verdict of “ Found 
drowned,” on the body of Jane Bond, the young woman whose corpse 
was mentioned last week, as having been found in the New River. 


At the Court ‘of Chancery, on Tuesday, a singular-looking man re- 
quested the attention of Lord Brougham; and the following colloquy 
took place between them. 

The Lord Chancellor—‘ Who are you, Sir? ” 

Stranger—“ I am Dr. Kelley, the doctor of the poor.” 

The Lord Chancellor—‘ Well, and what have you got to say, Sir?” 

Dr. Kelley—‘‘ I have two letters, my Lord and Gentlemen of the Bar. 
{Here Dr. Kelley turned himself round to the members of the Bar on his left 
hand, as if anxious to gain their ear as well as that of his Lordship. } 

The Lord Chancellor—‘* Never mind the Gentlemen of the Bar.” 

Dr. Kelley—‘ Well, my Lord, Ihave got two letters which I wish to present 
to your Lordship. This one is from his Most Gracious Majesty.” [Here the 
Doctor handed a letter. } 

The Lord Chancellor—“ I receive his Majesty’s letter with great respect.” 

Dr. Kelley—* And this one, my Lord, is from your Lordship’s most noble 
colleague, Lord Althorp.” 

The Lord Chancellor—* I also receive his Lordship’s letter.” 

Dr. Kelley—<* Both letters, my Lord, relate to the cholera morbus. More 
than 1,500 cases of cholera morbus have come under my care, all of which I 
have successfully treated. In fifteen weeks, during which time I was attended 
by two worthy clergymen, I was engaged in treating cases of cholera; and 
during that time I only slept two hours. Your Lordship, will, no doubt, be 
aware that the world ee is derived from the Greek, and—”’ 

Lord Chancellor (smiling )—* I am perfectly aware of that; and I also re- 
collect another word derived from the Greek, called cholerze; and if persons 
= in _——™ the business before it, the Court gets choleric.” (Zoud 
aughter. 

Dr. Kelley—*I have a specific for cholera. I am sensible of what the coun- 
try owes your Lordship for your law reforms, and other improvements, and for 
the deep interest you feel in all that relates to the good of your country. I hope 
your Lordship will sit on that Bench as long as Sir Thomas More, one of your 
predecessors in office, did.” (Much laughter. ) 

Lord Chancellor—“ Mr. Rolfe, proceed with your case.” 

Dr. Kelley then retired, after giving his Lordship a profusion of low 
bows, and one or two to the gentlemen of the bar. From his accent it 
Was easy to perceive he was an Irishman, and from his manner it seemed 
that he was labouring under insanity. 

Joseph James Cohen was tried at the Middlesex Sessions on Tues- 

ay, ona charge of stealing a coat from Lord William Lennox, who 
appeared as the principal witness against him. There was not much 
doubt as to the man’s guilt; but he was acquitted, by direction of the 
Court, on the ground that he had held possession of the garment for 
more than three months: in such cases, Lord Chief Justice Denman, 
and other Judges, held that the indictment should fall to the ground. 


. On Wednesday, Mr. William Hanston, and Mr. John Stevens were 
indicted for assaulting Baron Von Stoutier, on the 19th of November 
last. The prosecutor having found it convenient to come to reside in 
this country, took apartments in the house of Mr. Hanston, in Fleet 

treet; and on the day of the assault, another lodger in the house 
having lost a valuable gold ring, directions were given to search all the 
inmates, not excepting the German Baron, the present prosecutor. He 
Was indignant at such an insult; and in consequence of some words 
that ensued, he was assaulted by the defendants, who attempted to turn 

im out of the house. The Baron, in giving his evidence, rambled into 

Scussions on subjects in nowise connected with the prosecution. 





The defendants stated that the prosecutor had been very violent, and 
had threatened to shoot every person in the house. The Jury founda 
verdict of Guilty; and the defendants were sentenced to pay a finevof 
40s. each, and to enter into recognizances of 100/. to keep the peace: 

At the Queen Square Office, on Tuesday, Edward Selby, a boy ‘of 
sixteen, was committed on a charge of breaking open his mother’s cash- 
box, and stealing three sovereigns. His family and connexions are in 
good circumstances; and his mother is a widow lady, residing in Chel- 
sea. Mr. Selby, the prisoner’s uncle, said there was no other alterna- 
tive; and the family had determined to prosecute him. 

Two Italian boys were sent to the House of Correction on Wednes- 
day, for fourteen days, for begging in the streets. The person who made 
the charge against them was one of their own countrymen. He said that 
there were more than four thousand of these poor boys in England; that 
their masters, who lived on the fruits of their begging, dressed and 
fared sumptuously, and had a regular annual settlement of accounts at 
Michaelmas. The speculation seems to be a very extensive one, and 
carried on in a business-like way. The’ boys themselves are better 
off in prison than under their masters’ control. 

Diana Moore was charged at the Thames Police. office,on Tuesday, 
with dangerously wounding her own mother. It was proved that the 
mother was sitting at breakfast with two other women and her daughter, 
when one of them dropped the prisoner’s cup of tea on the floor, and broke 
the cup. The prisoner, greatly provoked, seized the saucer of the bro- 
ken cup, and was about to throw it at the head of the person who broke 
it, when the mother prevented her. She then seized a knife which was 
lying on the table, and aimed a blow at her mother between her eyes. 
The old woman fell as if dead; and the other females present endea- 
voured to secure the prisoner; who after adesperate struggle, got away 
from them, rushed into the street, and commenced an attack on the par- 
lour windows, and before she could be stopped broke nineteen panes of 
glass. The virago was secured by the Police, and committed by Mr. 
Ballantine for trial. 

Two women were charged by a Policeman, on Wednesday, with 
disorderly conduct ; but Mr. Ballantine dismissed them without pun- 
ishment, as it appeared that one of them had been most brutally abused 
by the Policeman. Two men stated that the women had not been 
noisy or disorderly; and the Magistrate said that, if the Police Com- 
missioners did not dismiss the constable, he would punish him himself, 

The Governor of Newgate reported to the Gaol Committee at 
Guildhall last week, that the services of Joseph Osman, the junior 
hangman, might be dispensed with. This occasioned great alarm to 
that functionary; and he presented a petition to the Court of Alder- 
men, setting forth the distress which a dismissal would bring upon him- 
self and family, and the continued necessity for his services. He re- 
minds the Court that he has held his office for four years ; 

“That his character he has maintained most excellent throughout; having always 
been sober, honest, clean, and faithfully attentive to the punctual discharge of the 
duties of his office: that he was never arranged at the bar of Justice in the whole 
course of his lite: that he had the honour to be appointed to the office he fills by the 
worshipful Court itself: and that so far from his services being no longer required, that 
it is impossible for one individual to do the thing at the time of the execution: and 
that the casual attendance of an assistant from time to time, particularly when a great 
deal of business is in hand, would be attended with as much expense to the city of Lon- 
don as the continuance of your petitioner in the aforesaid office.” 

He states also, truly enough, that if turned out of his present occu- 
pation, 

“ Vulgar prejudice will prevent his being employed, on account of the unpleasant na- 
ture of his present duties: that if he does get employed, it must be in some very low 
capacity, where people would be always reminding him of his former work, and holding 
him up to ridicule ; although he never offended against propriety ae his 
duties, which, as in duty bound, he will be always most anvious and willing to perform 
towards the honourable Court.” 

It was finally determined that the petitioner should be retained ; 
partly on account of his excellent qualifications for “lending a hand,” 
and partly to prevent the necessity, in case of a strike, of the Sheriff 
being the hangman himself. 

Henry Hughes, the man who committed a brutal assault on a girl 
eight years old, in Penge Wood, was hanged on Monday, at the Horse- 
monger Lane Gaol. 





The Country. 

Mr. E. L. Bulwer dined at Lincoln on the 31st of March 
with a numerous body of his constituents. Both the Members for 
Lincoln were invited; but Mr. Heneage was prevented by domestic 
engagements from attending. Mr. Tennyson was present, and nearly 
all the leading Reformers of the town and neighbourhood. Mr. Bulwer 
entered into a detailed account of his Parliamentary conduct. His 
speech appears to have been very eloquent, and extremely well received : 
those passages of it which had an Anti-Ministerial tendency were 
loudly applauded. One of the favourite toasts was “ Lord Durham, 
and anenlightened Administration,” given by Mr. !litchins; who said, 
that he.wished he could alte: st to “* Lord Durham and the enlightened 
Administration.” 

The electors of Huddersfield, friends of Mr. Blackburne, to the 
number of three hundred and fifty, met their new Representative at 
dinner on Friday the 4th instant. Mr. Blackburne addressed the com- 
pany in a speech of some length; in the course of which he defended 
himself from the charges of being a “ pension-stuffed lawyer,” and of 
seeking a place in Parliament as a stepping-stone to a Judgeship. 

The inquiry before the Municipal Corporation Commissioner at 
Colchester terminated in a manner as extraordinary as it is to be re- 
gretted; the Mayor and Town Clerk having on the seventh day refused 
to attend the Commissioner, in consequence of his animadversions on 
the conduct of the Corporation.—Essex Herald. [The animadver- 
sions were occasioned by the refusal of the Mayor and Town- Clerk to 
produce an important book, which contained, or should contain, an 
account of the expenditure of a large sum of public money. ] 

On Wednesday week, a very respectable meeting of the freeholders 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, was held at the White Hart Inn, 
Wakefield, to consider the propriety of petitioning Parliament against 
the General Registry Bill, and to take other measures for opposing the 
same. 

At the Lancaster Vestry meeting, held for the purpose of imposing 
a chureh-rate for the current year, a resolution was moved, that the 
meeting should be adjourned until that day six months; which was car- 
ried by acclamation, 
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Church Reform being the order of the day, the good church-going 
Magistrates of the good borough of Boston summoned a number of 
feans and sinners, for keeping open their doors in ‘ church” time. 
Wey accordingly appeared at the Police-office on Friday the 4th 
iimstant ; but their Worships were particularly engaged elsewhere ; so the 
meuatter stands over—and will stand over—for it happens that in one pot- 
bouse, kept by an Alderman, gambling was going on, and in another, 
the property of another Alderman, the like.—Stamford News. 

Ehe Leeds Mercury gives a very bad account of the state of the 
woollen trade. Many of the weavers and their families are said to be 
Yiterally starving. The high price of wool, and consequent advance in 
the price of cloths, are mentioned as the principal causes of this dis- 
fess. 

The head-quarters of the Potters Union are at Hanley, in the Pot- 
tesies ; andthe members consist of nearly 12,000, including the potte- 
sies of Liverpool, Edinburgh, &c. The amount of the different con- 
tributions is nearly 6001. per week.—Morning Post. 

@w Wednesday week, Mr. Edmund Bacot, Clerk and Solicitor to 
the Society of A pothecaries, was returning from the Launceston Assizes, 
im % post-chaise, accompanied by his son, a youth about fourteen years 
ef age; on arriving nearly at Ashburton, the post-boy got off his horse 
to flog some boys who were riding behind; but the noise of the whip 
frightening the horses, they ran off at full speed. Mr. Bacot put his 
head through the window of the chaise, to see if the post-boy was 
worming ; when his head came in contact with a projecting branch of a 
tree, and fractured his skull in a frightful manner. The horses were 
w#oon stopped, and Mr. Bacot was removed to an inn at Ashburton, 
where he died on the following evening. His son sustained no injury. 
ft is remarkable that Mr. Bacot was exceedingly fearful of meeting 
accidents when travelling ; and for that reason always made his journies 
im post-chaises, instead of the public coaches. A few years ago, a 
French gentleman travelling in an American stage through a woody 
pert of South Carolina, met his death in the same manner. The driver 
told his passengers to “ look out,”—meaning to warn them not to put 
their heads out of the stage-window, but to take care. The poor 
Frenchman, however, immediately “ looked out,” and was killed by a 
terrible blow from a branch of a tree.] 

Colonel Brookes, a gentleman resident in Stafford, and lately in the 
service of the East India Company, shot himself, in a fit of insanity, 
em Saturday last. 

The mail-bags were lost from the coach at Oxford on Wednesday 
week, fora short time. They were picked up in the streets by a man, 
who is suspected of having stolen them; though it does not appear 
wery clearly how he could have contrived to commit the theft. ‘The 
finder was taken into custody, and information sent to Sir F. Freeling. 
The strings of one bag were cut, but it was not known at Oxford 
whether the bag contained any thing or not. 

On Sunday night, a case, nine inches long, made of sixteen folds of 
Beown paper, and full an inch in diameter, charged with gun-powder, 
was tied to a brick, and put upon one of Mr. Handford’s window-sills, 
im Osmaston Street, Derby. A lighted match was fixed init. An 
explosion took place, which blew out some glass, and set fire to the 
window curtain ; fortunately the charge was not confined, or it might 
have produced very serious mischief. It was a similar preparation that 
was put into the Derby letter-box a few years ago. 

The counting-house of Mr. Tipping, corn-merchant, James’s Street, 
Liverpool, was entered on Tuesday night by means of false keys, and 
eash and bills to a large amount carried off. The cash alone is said to 
axaount to 600/. or 700I. 

A woman died in Northampton a few weeks ago, apparently in very 
wretched circumstances. She had for some time before her death been 
fa receipt of parochial relief; and from her representation of extreme 

verty, actually obtained 4s. from the clergyman who visited her in 

r last illness. After her decease, it was discovered that she possessed 
property amounting to upwards of 200/.—Vorthampton Herald. 


More than thirty persons have been examined before different Ma- 
gistrates, on suspicion of having been concerned in the murder of Mr. 
Richardson ; and nearly all have been discharged from want of suffi- 
etent evidence to warrant their detention. On Monday morning, how- 
ever, two men, named Henry and John Child, brothers, were appre- 
krended on stronger grounds of suspicion than any of those previously 
ekarged. It seems that several anonymous letters, pointing to these 
men as the murderers, have been received by the Magistrates ; and a 
Bow Strect officer took them into custody some time ago, but was so 
well satisfied with the account of themselves which they gave, that he 
released them. The anonymous letters still continued; and at length 
the Magistrates ordered the men to be arrested a second time. . This 
was not done without great difficulty, as they had left their usual haunts ; 
Bet at length, on Sunday last, they were secured, after a struggle to 
escape by Henry Child, who was found in a house at West Bedfont. 
A smock frock, with the sleeve clotted with blood, was found in the 
aame house. These two men were recognized by two constables, who 
waw them on the day of the murder, lying in a hedge a mile and a half 
from Bletchingly. ‘At that time, the constables noticed their suspicious 
appearance, and asked them two questions, which the men answered, 
respecting the distance to Bletchingly: the same questions were re- 
peated before the Magistrates, and one of the men answered in his na- 
tural tone, which the officers immediately recognized; but the other 
evidently spoke in a feigned voice. The prisoners gave accounts of 
their proceedings, which are known to be false; and it is remarkable, 
that when asked if they had either of them been to Brighton, they said 
* No,” but added, that one of their brothers had been there lately. 
The only note known to have been in Mr. Richardson’s possession on 
the day of his murder, was paid soon after into the bank of Wigney and 
€e., at Brighton. West, the carrier, and other witnesses, believe these 
wren to be the same they saw proceeding from the spot where Mr. 
Richardson was shot. They have lately had abundance of money ; and 
wher drunk, have displayed sovereigns, &c.. There are other suspicious 
circumstances against them ; and they are to be reexamined. 

At the monthly Sessions of the Justices of the Peace at Faversham 
im Kent, on Thursday, Mr. William Henry Crawford, Vicar of 
instead, summoned several of his poor parishioners for the recovery 





of small tithes due to him. Among them was William Waters, a 
labourer, earning fifteen shillings a week, and paying two shillings a 
week rent. .The Vicar claimed four shillings bom this man, as two 
rong tithe of his wages ; but as it had not been legally demanded from 
1im, the case was decided in his favour; and the Vicar will have to 
summon him again. In the course of the proceedings, this Christian 
pastor said, he was glad to find that Waters was a man of good 
character ; but he assured the Magistrates, “ he did not know William 
Waters.” [Is not the Church likely to be popular in Kent, when its 
pastors evince so kind and charitable a disposition to the poor, so inti- 
mate an acquaintance with them, and so anxious a desire to promote 
their religious welfare. ] 

An action for libel was tried at Taunton, before Baron Williams, on 
Wednesday last. The plaintiff was a barrister ; the defendant was his 
cousin and an attorney. The alleged libel was contained in a letter 
from the defendant to the aged father of the plaintiff; the latter being 
accused of dishonest and unprofessional conduct, particularly as regards 
some money transactions with his father. It was urged in defence, that 
the plaintiff had given the lie to the defendant, and otherwise provoked 
him ; and that the defendant had taken no steps to disseminate the 
libel. No attempt was made to prove the truth of the accusation. 
The trial is only remarkable for the charge of the Judge; (which, by 
the by, is very badly reported). 

Baron Williams said, the counsel for the defendant had told the Jury, that the 
—— of saying whether or not it was a libel was vested in them. It was not 
1is intention now, on the first occasion, nor did he ever intend to trespass on 
the constitutional privileges of the Jury; and he would go a step further—that 
understanding the act of Parliament to which allusion had been made, there had 
been occasionally something like an indirect attempt to deprive the Jury toa 
certain extent of their constitutional privileges; for he did not consider that he 
was bound to tell them his opinion in point of law ; on the contrary, that sta- 
tute told the Judges that they were to inform the Jury that they were to judge 
of the whole matter in a cause of libel, as in all other criminal cases; and in 
noinstance did the law tell the Judges to state to the Jury that it was so and so. 
It did not do so in cases of murder jor highway robbery, but it put it to them 
whether the facts were such as to induce them to come to this conclusion. 
His Lordship then proceeded to comment upon the evidence, leaving it to the 
Jury to say whether or not this in their opinion was a libel. As to the question 
of damages, that was entirely a circumstance for their consideration. 

The Jury having retired for some time, returned. 

Foreman—‘“‘ We find a verdict for the plaintiff; but the Jury have the 
strongest feeling on the point of damages. e wish the verdict may not carry 
costs.’ 

Mr. Baron Williams told the Jury the subject of damages was entirely for 
them, and that was all he could tell them. 

The Foreman then said—* We find a verdict for the plaintiff ; damages one 
farthing.” 

{ Baron Williams, in the above charge, set an example to his brethren 
on the bench which they wouid do well to follow. In order to puta 
stop to the utterance of much nonsense, which would have no weight 
at all were it not delivered from the judgment-seat, the new Libel Law 
—which ought to be a brief and intelligible enactment—should make 
it imperative on the Judge, in all trials for libel, simply to read over 
the Act to the Jury, and not to give his opinion as to the law of the 
case. The Taunton Jury also showed a praiseworthy jealousy on the 
subject of costs. Instead of the complicated aud very questionable 
rule proposed by O’Connell, it would be better to bring the actual 
costs, in every libel case, distinctly under the consideration of the Jury, 
as apart, and often the most material part, of their award. 

At the Chester Assizes, last week, William Nailor was charged with 
shooting at Mr. James Wilkinson, a manufacturer at Staley, with in- 
tent to murder him, on the 15th of October last. The evidence against 
the prisoner was circumstantial but singularly conclusive. 

It appeared that on the day in question, the prosecutor had been to Manchester 
market. He returned about six o’clock in the evening; and, as was his custom, 
immediately went to his mills. On his way, he saw aman drop from a wall, 
and eye him in a very suspicious manner; and he had not gone many steps be- 
fore he was shot at from behind that wall. The man that he met could not 
have been the person who had fired at him, A witness who was in that neigh- 
bourhood, saw a man jump over the wall, and heard voices; and after the re- 
port of the gun had been heard, a woman saw a person run from the field in the 
direction of” the prisoner’s house. Some pigtail tobacco was found near the 
= pattly chewed ; and the prisoner, it was stated, chews tobacco. Part of 
the Manchester and Salford Advertiser, which appeared to have been used as 
wadding, was found near the spot; and a beer-shop keeper, at whose house the 

risoner was drinking a part of that night, deposed that she took in that ~. 
yhen the prisoner was apprehended, and before any thing had been said to him 
about the charge on which he was nig Seacgn he said he was at Ashton Wake 
on Tuesday, with a girl with whom he was acquainted. The prisoner’s shoes 
had an unequal number of nails round them, one seventeen and the other 
eighteen; there were also rows of nails round the inner part of the heels of the 
prisoner’s shoes, one had eight, the other nine; the shoe with seventeen nails 
round the sole had the nine in the heel, and the other eight. Impressions made 
near a stone on which the person who shot at Mr. Wilkinson must have stood, 
and in a gap leading from a field through which a witness saw a man running 
after hearing the report of a gun, exactly corresponded with the number of the 
nails in the prisoner’s shoes. It was proved that the man who was met by Mr. 
Wilkinson near the spot was a man with whom the prisoner had been drinking 
that night ; and an account given by the prisoner after apprehension, of the 
place where he spent the night, was proved to be false. Evidence was also ad- 
duced to show that within an hour after the assassination was attempted, he was 
at a beer-shop within a quarter of a mile of Mr. Wilkinson’s house. 

The prisoner was found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, without 
any hopes of being reprieved. 

At the same Assizes, Samuel Thorley, a nurseryman living at North- 
wich, was sentenced to death, for the murder of a young woman, to 
whom he had been engaged to be married, but who had afterwards re- 
jected him. There was nothing very remarkable in the circumstances 
attending this murder, except that the day after it was committed, the 
prisoner dressed himself with more care than usual, and walked to 
Chester Gaol, and confessing his crime, delivered himself up to justice. 

James Walker, an overlooker in Mr. Thorpe’s factory at Maccles- 
field, was then tried for killing a girl eleven years old, employed in the 
factory, by striking her four times with a heavy strap on the back of 
the head. The child became very ill, and died in two days. . A sur- 
Sg opened her head, and stated, that, in the membranes of the brain 

e found much inflammation; and though there were no external 
marks, he thought the blows given would haye produced the appeat- 
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ances he saw, and were the cause of the death of the deceased. ‘The 
prisoner received an excellent character for humanity. He was found 
guilty, but recommended to mercy by the Jury; and was sentenced to 
two months’ imprisonment. 

An action was brought at Warwick Assizes, by Mr. Alfred Flo- 
rance, against Mr. James Tibbetts, Town-Clerk of Warwick, to 
recover penalties for bribery at the last election for that borough. Mr. 
Hill, however, as counsel for the plaintiff, agreed to a verdict for the 
defendant, as the evidence against him was insufficient. Subsequently, 
two other actions were brought against Mr. Oram and Mr. Trepass, 
for bribery on the Conservative or Greville side; and both those per- 
sons were fined in penalties of 560/. each, and disqualified from voting 
at any future election, and from holding any civil office. 

sin old man,-named Barlow, was committed for trial at Manchester 
last week, for embezzling property of his former employers, Messrs. 
Thorpe and Co., to the amount of 2801. He went to America with 
the money, and returned to Manchester, where he was apprehended. 
He was determined, he said, to plead guilty, and would not put his 
master to any expense to prove him so. 

The Greggs, father and son, who robbed Messrs. Cropper, Benson, 
and Co. of Liverpool, of money to the amount of nearly 2,000/., were 
tried on Wednesday, at the Liverpool Sessions, found guilty and sen- 
tenced to fourteen years’ transportation. 





IRELAND. 

Lord Blaney dicd on Tuesday. His son, the Member for the 
county of Monaghan, succeeds to the Peerage. The Dublin Ev ning 
Post says, that Mr. Westenra will be probably chosen to succeed him 
in the representation of the county. 

At the Limerick Assizes, on Thursday week, Mr. Robert Cole 
Maxwell, a gentleman of good family, was sentenced to death, for 
shooting at his cousin, Mr. Robert Lowe Holmes, with intent to kill him. 
The two cousins had quarrelled respecting their right to the posses- 
sion of a farm, which bad been forcibly taken possession of alternately 
by one and the other. On the 31st of July last, Mr. Holmes was in 
possession of the farm, and the prisoner went with a party to drive him 
out. He knelt down, took deliberate aim, and fired at his rival; who 
was wounded, but not mortally. The Judge,in passing sentence, ani- 
madyerted upon the conduct of Maxwell; who, his Lordship said, had 
been the cause of raising the country into a state very little short of 
rebell’on, and of spilling the blood of one of his ill-fated followers. 
« But (continued his Lordship) you shall battle no more ; your career 
is run; the law has at last taken hold of you; you shall no longer dis- 
grace or injure this country ; you have been found guilty of a most foul 
deed, and you must suffer the penalty of death for it.” (Here a ery 
was uttered. “Oh! God, who thought it would come to this?”) His 
Lordship then pronoune.d sentence, directing that the prisoner should 
be executed on Wednesday the 16th instant. The unfortunate young 
gentleman heard this awful award with firmness; but on reaching the 
middle of the dock, he became quite faint, and required the support of 
the gaoler’s assistants. 

There was a counter prosecution against Holmes ; who was sentenced 
to nine munths’ imprisonment. 

At the late Galway Assizes, an action was brought by Mr. James 
O'Doherty, a merchant of Galway, against Ensign Barrow, of the 30th 
Regiment of Foot, for seducing his daughter, a girl of sixteen. The 
following account of the proceedings, which occupied two days, and 

excited great interest, is taken from the Irish correspondence of the 
Cour ica. 

“Mr. West stated the facts of the case, as they were subsequently detailed in 
the evidence of the principal witness, Miss Celia O'Doherty, a young lady of 
about sixteen years of age, rather fashjonably attired, and possessing consider- 
able personal attractions. She stated that she was the third daughter of the 
plaintiff, a shopkeeper in the town of Galway. About six months ago, the 30th 
Regiment of Foot arrived in that town; and some time after, the defendant, 
who is an ensign in that regiment, and the son of Colonel Barrow, after several 
attempts to become acquainted with her, at length sent her a message, request - 
ing an interview at her father’s door on the evening of the 19th of November 
last. She was returning froma walk with her mother, and immediately after 
the latter had entered the house, the defendant came up, expressed his anxiety to 

ave the pleasure of her acquaintance, and attempted to kiss her. She then 
shut the doer in his face; but held a communication with him on the next and 
following evenings from the drawing-room window of her father’s house, which 
was opposite the Barracks. [The Globe report says, her father discovered their 
acquaintance, and puuished her by cutting off her hair, and whipping her. } 
The defendant made several promises of marriage; and on the night 
of the 12th of January, at the hour of twelve, he persuaded her to elope with 
him from the drawing-room window, assuring her that he had a clinies at 
hand for the purpose of conveying them on their way to Gretna Green. 
The defendant then pretended that he could not find the chaise, and requested 
her to accompany him to his barrack-room, in order to find his servant, and dis- 
patch him for the chaise. . On her arrival in the defendant’s barrack-room, he 
renewed his promises of marriage; and he accomplished his purpose. He then 
induced her to leave the barrack with him, and insisted on her returning to 
her father’s house ; on their way to which, they were met by her married sister, 
who, with other members of the family, had gone in pursuit of her. Defendant, 
on seeing them, immediately ran away to his barrack. 

“Such is the substance of the statement of the principal witness. But the 
case was rendered peculiarly remarkable by the nature of the defence, as it was 
disclosed in her cross-examination, which lasted five hours. The defendant’s 
counsel relied on several alleged instances of encouragement given to the defen- 
dant, and to other officers of the regiment ; a denial altogether of having given 
promises of marriage; her frequent communication with him from the draw- 
ing room windows at the hour of ten o’clock in winter; her carrying with her 
no other article of dress but her bonnet on the night of her elopement, although 
believing that she was proceeding to Gretna Gteen ; and lastly, that no criminal 
intercourse had actually taken place, inasmuch as, upon the witness demanding 
a promise of marriage in the barrack-room, and muking resistance, the defendant 
(as his counsel intimated) immediately conducted her out of the barrack ; and 
was about to restore her to her father’s house, when he encountered her sister, 
as detailed in the direct examination. 

“ There were no witnesses produced for the defendant; and the Jury havin 
retired for two hours, intimated that they could not agree. Soon after, bot 
parties consented to withdraw a juror. Mr. Lambert, the late Representative for 
the couaty of Galway, was foreman of the Jury.” 

Mr. Goodshaw’s flour-mills at Leixlip were attacked on Friday night, 








robbers which has long infested that neighbourhood. By the mevest 
chance, the mill-wheel was set going, and caught three of them within 
its shafts. One of the men was killed upon the spot; and another se 
much hurt that he was unable to get off with the others, who effected 
their escape, and was left in the hands of the workmen belonging te 
the place, who were awakened by the noise made by the wheel. In cem- 
sequence of information obtained from this man, the remainder of dae 
party have been arrested.-—Dublin Paper. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Edinburgh declaration in favour of the Established Church tos 
received 4243 signatures, and been presented to the Presbytery. Tie 
Courier, under its Seotch head, gives some particulars which will 

“ : : “ 
enable our readers to judge of the comparative strength of the Chench 
and Anti-Church parties in Edinburgh. 

** It is only the district called the Royalty which is taxed for the sepport 
of the Clergy, and at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the rental; det 
from this tax all members of the College of Justice—that is, all the mensbers of 
the legal profession connected with the Court of Session, the Supreme Caw 
Court of Scotland—are exempted. The portion of the city lying beyond the 
royalty, and which is not taxed for the maintenance of the Clergy, is seart 
equal to that which lies within it. Of the whole aggregate population, there- 
fore, one half may be assumed as subject to the tax for the Clergy, and the 
other. half to be free. The declaration, we understand, was presented te tian 
inhabitants of both districts, and also to the members of the College of Jasteces 
in short, to those individuals who have no secular cause of complaint against 
the Church, as well as to those who may be presumed to be lukewarm fricuris 
to it, on account of its costliness to their purses. The whole male popuistioe 
of Edinburgh arrived at maturity, and capable of judging of the Church qaee- 
tion, may be estimated at about 35,000. Of this nutnber, then, the Chorcis 
reckons 4243 individuals to be her friends. The remainder are either ter 
opponents or neutrals. The petition from Edinburgh for the dissolution of a 
connection between the Church and State, lately presented to Parliament, wae 
subscribed by 12,000 odd names, all voluntarily adhibited at shops and other 
public places without private solicitation. We have, therefore, declarative om 
the subject of the Church from nearly one half of the adult population of Edim-- 
burgh, and of that half three to one have petitioned against the Church. Ties 
is a result which we were hardly prepared to expect.” 

The Courier admits, that in point of rank and wealth, the 4243 
Churchmen outweigh the 12,000 Dissenters. 

On Thursday week, a numerous and respectable meeting was heli 
in the Waterloo Rooms, Edinburgh, the Lord Provost in the chair, 
to petition for the emancipation of the Jews. A resolution prepesed 
by Mr. Aytoun, and seconded by Dr. Browne, to petition both Houses 
of Parliament, was carried unanimously. 

A considerable number of the Fifeshire landholders met at Cupar om 
the 27th March, for the purpose of forming themselves into an agriew)- 
tural association to oppose any diminution of the duties on foregre 
corn. The Earl of Leven took the chair; and the resolutions ware 
moved and seconded by General Balfour, Sir John Oswald, Me. Matt- 
land Makgill, Mr. Gillespie Smith, the Honourable Mr. Bruce, 
Mr. J. B. Fernie, and others. A counter-resolution was proposed by 
Major Anstruther, amidst loud opposition: the Chairman, whe bad 
refused to put it at the commencement of the meeting, and promised te 
put it after the resolutions of his own party had been carried, left the 
chair without putting it at all. It appears from a very coprous mEpart 
in the Fife Herald, that a prodigious quantity of nonsense was uttered 
at this meeting; but the speech of Sir John Oswald excelled all the 
others in that respect, and in pompous egotism. He said that be 
scouted free trade theories— 

“A great country like this ought always to produce, at least very nearly, suficiest 
food for its own subsistence; if it did not, he could only say, that it would be at the 
mercy of other countries, who could raise cr depress our markets at their pleasure, amdl 
that we would soon become a second-rate power among the nations.” 

He alluded to the state of the island of Zante, which he had visited 
with Lord Collingwood, and on which little else was now grown except 
the currant-grape— 

“Iu his official report regarding the statistics of the island, he felt it particulsrig hi« 
duty to note specifically this cireumstance. He described the magnificent nature ef 
the produce, and the wealth which it had created to the islanders; and although be 
was not then a great political economist, neither did he pretend to be se now, he ze- 
marked, that in the culture of this plant wheat had been in a great measure expelled s 
and that, in consequence, the inhabitants were dependent almost entirely on a foreign 
supply. He well recollected Lord Collingwood’s answer to him, which he was prooa 
at the time to find it entirely to coincide with his own opinion. His Lordship's cephy 
was, that no country was worth holding or safe to inhabit which did not supply a suffi- 
ciency of the necessaries of life for its own population. (Crees of “ Hear, hear!” and 
laughter, during which some one cried out “ Huiland.”’) Sir John continued, with great 
pomp aud gravity, if such a dictum was applicable to the small island of Zante, hew 
much more so was it to the circumstances of this mighty empire. (Laughter in several 
parts of the room.)” _ * 

Sir John then mentioned, that when on a recent visit to Liverpool, 
he was astonished at the rapid increase and great wealth of the place; 
but “ what appeared most extraordinary and unreasonable, these people 
were not satisfied.” He had no doubt it might be very convenient for 
them to have all the riches of the country concentrated within them. 
selves— 

“He knew, from the circumstance of his wife having connexions in that quarter, and haciag 
ever there, although it was now all sold, that speculations to an enormous amwunt 
had been evucered into, When in Liverpool last year, he saw whole acres set apart te 
be built upon, One person bought property from another, and a third from that party, 
all realiz'..g enormous profits, upon the faith of its commerce still augmenting umal 
things, he believed, had at length attained to that pitch, that unless there was some as- 
surance ofa continuance of increase to this already overgrown place, the most exten 
sive bankruptcies, it was felt, would be the consequence. This was the reason of the 
cry there for free trade. He felt perfectly persuaded in his own mind, that speculaticas, 
such as he had adverted to, were at the bottom of the Liverpool petition ; which &cosm- 

sidered to be a perfect anomaly in the nature of petitions.” 

Sir John Oswald has the merit of having talked some rather 
amusing absurdity. The oratory of his brother monopolists was duli 
as well as foolish. 

Two delegates from the London National Organization Society met 
a numerous body of the ‘Trades Union delegates of Glasgow on Wed- 
nesday week ; and it was resolved, that as soon as the workmen of 
Scotland were fully organized, they would correspond and cooperate 
with their English brethren, 

The sawyers who struck on the Ist July last, have at length dis- 
covered the error of their ways, and offered to return to their work wn- 
conditionally. Their places, however, have been generally supplied ; 
and, like many others, they find their repentance to be too late.— 





the 4th instant, by four or five men, who belong to a daring gang of | Greenock Advertiser, 
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At Dundee, a numerous meeting of members of Trades Unions 
voted a petition to the House of Commons against the sentence passed 
onthe Dorchester labourers. Measures are in progress for improving 
the organization of the Dundee workmen. . 

Our obituary last week contained the name ef Mrs. Burns, the widow 
of Robert Burns. She dicd at Dumfries, in the same house which 
was last occupied by her husband, thirty-eight years since. She 
was about seventy years old. ‘The Dumfries Times informs us, that 
“she had a paralytic stroke about eighteen months ago; and in the 
course of the summer a second, from which it was not expected that 
she would recover. She sunk under the third.” The same journal 
pays a kind and just tribute to the now deceased; which will be read 
with pleasure by those especially who have lately been renewing their 
aequaintance with the great poet, in the genial pages of Allan Cunning- 
ham’s Life, and the new edition of his works. 

Mrs, Burns’ name is so intiiaately interwoven with the immortal verse of 
her highly-gifted husband, that the announcement of her decease, though in 
good old age, will hardly be listened to without interest by even the least 
thoughtful of his admirers. In her own person she neither possessed nor laid 
elaim to.the attention of the public because of any special gifts of fancy or in 
tellect. She had, however, claims of a less dazzling kind, which the highest 
order of genius cannot always prefer. During the too brief period of her union 
with Burns, when she experienced. with much of what the proudest might be 
proud, not a little which the most patient might have repined under, her con- 
stant affection for her often wayward partoer; her unabating care of her infant 
family; her prudent management of the poet’s scanty means; her cheerful 
hospitality which, even when those means were scantiest, never did injustice to 
his open heart and warm temper—all these combined with and springing from 
adeep fund of sound sense and correct feeling showed that Jean Armour had not 
been unwisely or unworthily selected as a helpmate by the great modern painter 
of nature and truth. During her long widowhood, the same simple unassuming 
spirit marked the deportment of the deceased. Mer high sense of independence, 
a sense with which, even had she not originally felt it, she must, almost of ne- 
cessity, have been imbued from her connexion with one to whom independence 
was a passion rather than a principle, was eminently displayed in the relinquish- 
ment of the annuity granted her by Lord Panmure; one of the few gifts on 
vecord by which the giver and receiver were equally honoured. But it was not 
on rare or great occasions that Mrs. Burns’ character was exhibited. She never 
forget the-name that she bore; nor could the least charitable point to an action 
of her life that was unworthy of it. Mrs. Burns employed, in ordinary con- 
versation, her own simple doric dialect, but her Scotch was without a taint of 
vulgarity. She had little of the ceremonies of politeness, but her entire deport- 
ment bespoke the possession of its essence. Accustomed to see all descrip- 
tions of company, her manners were distinguished for their ease ; and, but for 
the obscure street, the humble roof, and little parlour, she might have been 
readily mistaken for a specimen of that now almost forgotten class, a genuine 
old Scottish woman of quality. Mrs. Burns does not seem, at any period of her 
life, to have possessed those charms of face that the poet so frequently attributes 
to her. Her features were regular and pleasing, and no more; but she had a 
matchless eye; and even in her most advanced age she retained the exquisite 
neatness of the ankle which Burns has so warmly eulogized. The family of the 
poet is now reduced to three—Robert, the eldest, who was with his mother at 
her decease, and James and William, who are both in India.” 

The funeral of Mrs. Burns; who was buried on the Ist instant, was 
attended by the Magistrates and Town-Council of Dumfries, by Sir 
Thomas Wallace, and many of the neighbouring gentry, and a multi- 
tude of the inhabitants. Her remains were interred in the “ family 
vault,” as it is called by the Dumfries Couricr ; by which is meant, the 
mausoleum raised by public subscription to the memory of her husband. 


fliscellancaus. 

Sir Thomas Hardy has been appointed to the Governorship of 
Greenwich Hospital, vacant by the death of Sir R. G. Keats. 

It is generally believed that Admiral Parker, now commanding at 
Lisbon, will be the new Lord of the Admiralty in the place of Sir T. 
Hardy, and that Sir R. King, commanding at Sheerness, will replace 
Admiral Parker at Lisbon. Another report gives the latter post to 
Admiral Gage. There is no improbability in these statements; but 
we have reason to believe that, with respect to the appointments, 
nothing decisive has yet taken place. — Globe. 

All the expectations of Mr. Long Wellesley will not be realized. 
The son has agreed to allow his father an annuity of 5000/., but has 
refused to cut off the entail.—MMorning Herald. 

It is rumoured that Talleyrand received his letters of recall from the 
new Foreign Minister, De Rigny, at a diplomatic dinner party at his own 
residence on Wednesday ; but the story is denied at the Embassy. 

The three new French Ministers have taken the following oath— 
* Y swear that I will leave the King to reign and to administer in all 
things ; that I will permit him to enjoy the first fruits of all telegraphic 
communications: and that I will not take umbrage at his becoming 
aequainted before me with all news that may relate to my department 
—Le Corsaire. 

On Easter Day, the choristers of the Cathedral of Aix, notwith- 
standing the injunctions of the Archbishop, left their seats immediately 
after the Gospel, in order to avoid chaunting the Domine fuc salvum 
Regem. The same conduct occurred at the Christmas festivals. 





EFFECT OF DEVOTIONAL SINGING IN A CASE OF MANIA. 
“[O THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
89, Great Russell Street, 8th April 1834, 

Str—I was very much pleased to read the remarks upon and the extracts 
fromthe work Zhe New Statistical Account of Scotland, in your last Spec- 
tator. The concluding extract, entitled ** A Touching Fact,” is truly so; and 
Ihave taken this opportunity to forward the following circumstance, which oc- 
curred in my own practice, strikingly testifying to the advantages of the plan 
recommended. I was called, about four years since, to visit a lady who was re- 
presented tobe in a most peculiar state of mind. She was married, and the at- 
tentive and affectionate mother of a large family. One morning, on rising, her 
husband observed that she looked rather strangely ; and, on speaking te her, 
found she did not answer, although capable of walking about. On approaching 
herto entreat her to state the reason, she would not allow her husband to touch 
her ; she would not allow him to kiss her, or in any way to approach her. After 
a great deal of persuasion, he induced her to write what she telt ; and she wrote, 
that she had been visited by angels, and thatthe Holy Ghost was upon her, and 
that she could not speak. It was from this conviction of the Holy Ghost being 
wpon her that she would not allow her husband to touch her. She neglected 
every domestic duty, to which she had previously been particularly attentive, 





being an excellent and very domesticated woman. This continued for weeks ; 
and I was consulted as to the remedy, and as to the propriety of confinement, 
and keeping her from the place of worship she attended. I recommended that 
she should be allowed to go, but not to be allowed to remain with any fanatical 
women, who, it seems, had been exciting her mind for some time previous to 
the attack. She went ;* and one Sunday, when the hymn at one period of the 
service was sung, she unconsciously joined, and from that day forth spoke. To 
adopt the language of the quotation referred to, the ‘ praise seemed to renew in 
some of them a tie long snapped,” and thus to bring back the mind to the do- 
mestic realities of life. 
Believe me, Sir, yours in well!-wishing, 
Joun Eprs, M.D. 








THE REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain, in the Years and 
Quarters ended 5th April 1833 and 5th April 1834; showing the Increase 
or Decrease on each head thereof. 




































































Years ended Sth April | 
833. 1834. | Increase. Decrease. 
& £ £ & 
Crstoms...scccccccccccccccee! 15,516,254 15,133,005 vs 383,249 
Uxcise...... WES SHE CREAR 14,623.576 14,943,948 320,372 ae 
Stamps.....scrccscecscvces 6,433,268 6,526,098 152,830 os 
Taxes .. . toeeserees+| 9,003,855 4,865,346 ee, 13,009 
Post-office eeereveses eevee 1,321,000 1,374,000 | 53,000 oe 
Miscellaneous. ...,.eseesseses 69,190 51,940 | aw 17,250 
Total Ordinary Revenue...| 42,967,143 42,954,837 as e 
Imprest and other Monies, in- | 
eluding Repayments of Ad- | 
vances for Publie Works .... 319,776 366,115 | 46,339 >. 
Total Income, ,..}| 43,286,919 43,320,952 | 572,541 538,508 
Deduct Decrease....... | 538,508 ae 
Increase on the Year .. f| 34,033 os 
Quarters ended 5th April 
1833. 1834. Increase, Decrease, 
" . » £ 
Customs..... 3,417,250 3,603,267 186,017 a 
AS eee $4 2,600,575 2,703,561 102,926 a2 
Stamps...... éea' iesesecrsl Beemuee 1,671,450 87,412 aC 
TORE nce o ase 509,563 83,351 a 26,212 
Post-office ..... 346,000 334,000 a 12,000 
Miscellaneous, ..... | 16,478 11,285 ue 5,193 
Total Ordinary Revenue. . | 8,473,904 8,806,914 ° oe 
Imprest and other Monies, in- | 
cluding Repayments of Ad- | 
vances for Public Works .... | 77,364 122,161 51,097 - 
Total Income....| 8,551,268 | 8,935,375 427,512 43,405 
| Deduct Decrease....... 43,405 
Increase on the Quarter .. 384,107 oe 











Income and Charge on the Consolidated Fund, in the Quarters 
ended 5th April 1833 and 1834. 
| Quarters ended April 5, 










































833. | Is34, 
INCOME, | 
Customs..... eoeccece cove Cees eseceeccsen eee 3,015,629 | 
BRCI8C..ccccsecccccce e y 
StAMpsS. ccc ccccccesccecccccececvsssecees 
OC. are os.oaes 9,563 | 483,352 
Post-office ....-...0005 es 346,000 | 318,000 
Miscellaneous......+eseees 31,999 | 23,736 
| | 
8,037,646 | 8,781,136 
Tontine Money...cecsseeceseess Cece en reedccercreereseces ae oe 
To Cash brought to this Account to replace the like Sum 
issued, or to be issued out of the Consolidated Fund in 
Ireland for Supply and other Services......... a 4aae eeees 456,805 341,554 
To Cash brought to this Account from the Civil List, Sup 
plies, KC. c ere ccccere er sccerccereetesseseresrsceeeess oe 
8,544,451 | 9,122,696 
Quarters ended April 5, 
1833. 1834, 
CHARGE, 
£ £ 
Permanent Debt ........... cacrercccccsescccesececseoeee| 3,914,668 | 3,793,058 
Terminable Annuities. ...........0...05: Pee On Tee eee ee} 1,270,870 1,300,324 
Interest on Exchequer ills issued to meet the Charge on the 
Consolidated Fund ....... 13,750 14,962 
Sinking Fund............. 156,689 228,272 
Loi GO ae Ras cmele-s secces ooeses 127,500 127,500 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, including Civil 
Government Services, formerly paid out of the Civil List, 
or the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown ......seee+seeee 283,660 455,885 
Total Charge.....cc.ccsccsccercevecreses| 9,657,137 | 5,920,000 
Surplus. eccpcccesccccenccescessccsecccs| BS gone | 8,202,600 
8,544,451 | 9,122,690 
Exchequer Bills issued to meet the Charge on the Consoli ‘ 
dated Fund for the Quarter ended, and paid off out of the 
growing produce of that Fund for the Quarter ended 5th 
MAMIE wncesiias buns ene (eee gksathiceca waa i 4,346,149 
Amount issued in the Quarter ended 5th April 1834, in part of 
the Sums granted by Parliament out of the Consolidated 
Fund, for Supply Services .....c0.20--sseeeseseesssceees 2,916,901 +e 
The Surplus of the Consalidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 
April 1834 ........ Nessus eedesbess veute VelVewoseetes .e-| 3,202,690 285,789 
The probable Amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet 
the charge on the Consolidated Fund, Quarter ended 5th 
April 1834 ...cccccccccvccvcesssces os veined 26 nee vane sab . 4,560,360 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


The David Barclay, Fewson, having parted her eable at Covelong (Madras) on the 
20th Nov., was driven on shore, and totally wrecked. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, April 8th, Sarah, Jack, from New South Wales. In the 
Clyde, 3d, Elora, , from Bombay. At Bombay, Rapid, Hewitt ; and James Grant, 
Hough, from Liverpool; and Hero of Malown, ——, from London. At Bengal, pre- 
vious to 26th Nov., Lord Eldon, Dawson, from Liverpool. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, April 6th, Royal William, Ireland, for Madras; and 11th, 
Thomas Snook, Nixon, for the Cape. From Liverpool, 7th, Mary and Jane, Winter, 
for Mauritius; 8th, Imogen, Riley ; and a Lee, for Bengal; and John Taylor, 
Crawford, for Bombay. From the Clyde, 5th, William, Hamlin, for Bengal; and 9th, 
Orissa, Wilson, for Singapore. 
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S. H. informs us that “An Act to render Frechold and Copyhold Estates assets 
liable for the paymeut of Simple and Contract Debts was passed by the Legis- 
lature on the 29th August 1833.’—This is something, but not all that is neces- 
sary. We will return to the subject. 


With respect to the Parliamentary Barometer, we may inform the correspondent who 
makes inquiry, that we have no present intention of publishing it. Unexpected 
difficulties in collecting materials for it, especially accurate statements of the 
Pledges of the different Members, occurred. When, however, the Public shall 
evince the disposition to profit by, and to reimburse the heavy outlay incurred in 
the production of such works, we shall be prepared to perform our part, 





POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTurRDAY. 


The Morning Papers are destitute of any foreign intelligence of 
interest; and we refer our readers to that part of O. P. Q.’s Letter, 
dated the 10th instant, for the latest news received from France. 


Last night’s Gazette contains the appointment of Mr. Roxsert 
GRAHAM to be a Commissioner of the Treasury. From this we 
conclude, that Ministers, aided by the result of the very active canvass 
which has taken place, make quite certain of Mr. GranaAwm’s return for 
Perthshire. ; 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuaner, Prrpay AFrreRNoon, 

The business of the week has not been extensive, and the gloom still continues. 
The settlement of the Consol Account for April took place yesterday. Money 
was very scarce ; and the speculators were obliged to pay a larger premium than 
usual to carry over their stock till the 27th May, the period fixed for the next 
settlement. At one period, Consols were at 90$ 3 for Money, and 9) 3 for 
May ; but the price afterwards improved to 903 91 for Money, and 914 ¢ for 
Account. These quotations have not been maintained to-day; and Consols for 
Account have been at 90 %, but close at 914. The pressure for money still 
continues; which is very unusual at the time for payment of the Dividends. 
This circumstance, together with the aspect of affairs in America, sufficiently 
accounts for the heaviness of the Money Market. It appears from official re- 
turns, that the amount of silver despatched to the United States has been about 
1,500,000/. ; and though it is generally believed that this sum will be sufficient 
for the present exigencies of that country, the possibility of an increased demand 


for the precious metals arising on the other side of the Atlantic, and the conse- | 
quent necessity which would then be imposed upon the Directors of the Bank to | 


curtail their issues of paper, and thus render money more valuable, must ope- 
rate for some time to prevent large investments of capital. 
In the Foreign Market, with the exception of some fluctuation in Belgian 


Bonds, the business has been almost entirely confined to Spanish and Portu- | 


guese Stock. The fluctuations in the latter have been considerable :_ on Monday 
the price was 673; and on Tuesday the Bonds had reached 69; some large 
sales were subsequently effected at 683; the Stock speedily declined to 68; a 
Lead fall has since taken place to 674; and the closing price to-day was 
57% Be ; 

We are without any intelligence from Lisbon. It was yesterday reported that 
fort La Lippe, near Elvas, had declared for Don Pepro; but this turns out to 
be untrue. If the wind continue in the present quarter, we can hardly expect 
any arrival from the Westward. The book at Lloyd’s Coffeehouse presented 
an unusual appearance this morning ; not a single ship being entered as haying 
arrived at any of the outports. 7) 

Spanish Stock has been at 30}, and at 32, and closes at 8314. A decree has 
been issued by the Council of Regency, authorizing the raising of a loan of two 
millions sterling ; and as that document has been accompanied only by some 
ambiguous expressions of referring the state of public credit to the Cortes, the 
consideration of the claims of the Cortes Bondholders seems about to be again 
deferred, unless the capitalists who might compete for the loan decline any nego- 
tiation until those Bonds are recognized. Unless such an occurrence take place, 
the new loan will be excluded from the London Exchange; and the Continental 
markets are already so deluged with Spanish Stock, that we question their 
ability to absorb the quantity required. 

Some exaggerated rumours of disturbances in Brussels have induced sales of 
Belgian Stock, which has been so low as 98}; but the market has since rallied, 
and the price is now 995 100. The Dutch and other European Stocks are 
nearly at our last prices. The South American Bonds are depressed ; Colum- 
bian being 244 3, and Mexican 383 39. Some inquiry has been made after the 
Bonds of the Greek Loan of 1825, and the price is about 33. 

SATURDAY, TWELvE o'cLock. 

The Consol Market is heavy this morning ; the price for Money has been as 
low as 903, and for Account as 908 ; but the market has since improved to our 
quoted prices. In the Foreign Market the principal business has been confined 
to the Spanish and Portuguese Stocks; the former has been as low as 303, 
since at 31, and are now at 50§ %. The march of General Ropit into Portu- 
gal, is again positively affirmed ; and some purchases in the Regency Bonds are 
stated to have been made in consequence. The price of the Stock has been 68}, 
and is now 67§ {. The other Foreign Stocks are generally at yesterday’s prices. 

3 per Cent. Consols,.:.... 904 ¢ Dutch 24 per Cents. ....... 504 

Ditto for Account.......... French 3 per Cents ......... —— 

New 34 per Cent. Annuities 98} ¢ Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 103% L044 

Bank Stock........0....6. 214 Mexican 6 per Cents....... 384 94 

India Stock .....e.++eeeee5 2594 Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... leys 

Exchequer Bills.....+...+6 52 53 Do. Revency Scrip,5 per Cent § 678 ¥ 

Belgian 5 per Cents........ 994 Prussian.1818, 5 per Cent... —— 

Baazilian Sper Cents....... 734 4 Russian, 1822 5 per Cent... 1044 

Danish 3 per Cents......+.6 73$ 74 Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 303 










LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. XII. 
THE NEW FRENCH MINISTRY. 


a * a en we deem the O. P. Q. sehiool decidedly on the decline.”—English Globe, 
pril. 
¥ Polignac a tué Charles X. Persil enterrera Louis Philip.”—Tribune of 8th April. 
‘ Sire, Vingratitude asa fatalité et ses terribles expiations.’—Cardinal Richelieu to 
Louis the Thirteenth. ? 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
t Paris, 9th April 1834. 
Sm—On the first of April (mark that), “ April Fool Day,” when the April 
fools, or “ Poissons d’Avril,” are as plentiful in Paris as in London, the English 
Glove, the Whig Globe, the Optimist Globe, set about doing its very best ; 
and, in order to convince the world'that no one could beat it on the day of all 
the fools, viz. the Ist of April, it wrote the following sentence—‘ In a word, 
we deem the O. P. Q. school decidedly onthe decline!” Now do not imagine 











for a moment that the Globe, or rather the writer of that article, really thought 
so. The editors of the Globe are not such ignorant men as they profess to be 5 
not such stupid politicians as they affect'tobe ; not such dull, heavy, stone-blind 
writers as they claim the demerit of being: but they like a good joke—not @ 
smile or a sneer, but a regular vulgar broad grin, on the Ist of phy and are 
not as morose and dissatisfied as Doctor Jounson, who when told by a saucy, 
lying rogue in Cheapside, on the Ist of April, that his shoe-string was untied 
when it was not, grumbled out, “I see nothing in it.” No, no! the Globe is 
merry at intervals; facetious at sundry moments; is an observer of times and 
seasons ; is heavy on Christmas Day, pious on Good Friday, full of corn and 
wine in harvest-time, and given to facetiousness on the Ist of April. So, in one 
of its merry fits—not after a cold dinner at Bellamy’s, but after a warm dinner 
and champaign—the sapient, aye and the witty scribe, too, wrote, “ Ina word, 
we deem the O. P. Q. school decidedly on the decline.” The “‘ we DEEM "is 
somewhat ponderous, I confess, for a First of April joke ; but we must make 
allowances for the metaphysical tastes and profound habits of sleeping and study- 
ing prosecuted with so much success by the Globe. _ Louts Purvir will never 
set up, like Gonpsmiru, for a rope-dancer. Perhaps the Globe will allow 
O. P. Q. to return the compliment of its joke, with a little anecdote, which the 
learned ‘‘ We” have, more than probably, heard once before ; though as it is 
appropriate it will bear repetition. Once upona time, there was a certain King 
called Parte the Second, and he had a certain Minister called Cardinal SPiNosaAe 
The Cardinal got ill, very ill, and at last lay motionless on his couch. His at~ 
tendants rushed to the palace of the King, and informed him that the poor Car= 
dinal was dead! “It isa pity,” said Puitir, “he was a man of great merit 5 
but I desire that he may be embalmed!” The Royalorders were soon about to 
be put in execution ; and the embalmers approached the supposed corpse of the 
Cardinal. Softly, softly,” cried Srivosa, “Iam not dead, my cavaliers § 
You must embalm me another time! ” My dear friends of the Globe, let me 
adopt your language, and combine it with that of Srrnosa. ‘ We deem the 
Globe is decidedly joking; for the O. P. Q. school is not only not dead, nor 
ready to be embalmed, nor sick or on the decline, but more rampant, more‘in 
spirits, more sure of a futurity of success and amelioration, than ever ; and there= 
fore do not embalm us, we pray you, till next April Fool Day. 

But what have we got here? A New Frencu Ministry! The Lord have 
mercy on us! for neither the Globe, nor M. Pers will. And, Isuppose, wher 
this said Globe heard of the nomination of the O. P. Q. school hater and de- 
stroyer, M. Pexsit, being named Minister of Justice in France, the editors 
rubbed their hands and exclaimed, ‘‘ Did we not say so? To be sure we did! 
We said the O. P. Q. school was on the decline!” Yes, indeed, it is on the 
decline, at the Palace, at the Court, at the Councils of the Ministers, in the 
Chambers of Peers and Deputies, and in the tribunals of the Correctional Police. 
But it is not on the decline in the Army, the Navy, the Colleges and Schools, 
the Press, among the National Guards, among the middling and lower ranks ‘of 
society, among literary and scientific men, among students and professors, or, im 
one word, amongst 323 millions out of 83 millions of French people! We have 
a ‘new French Ministry,” certainly, as opposed to the ameliorating, the civil- 
izing, the free, the constitutional, and the popular principles of the O. P. Q. 
school, as even the ingenuity of the Globe could have inflicted on us: but if the 
Globe is not as stone deaf as it is apparently stone blind, it cannot fail to hear 
and see, that all France is disgusted with, and in arms against, this new and in 
solent combination; and that the 7’xibune is not far from right when it says, 
‘* Polignac killed Charles the Tenth. Persil will bury Louis Philip.” 

The Revolution of 1830 has been sadly mistaken, betrayed, and insulted, front 
the beginning ; but the last insult it has received is more galling and more pro= 
voking than all which have preceded it. Prrsit Minister of Justice! There 
is not a single Liberal in France who would not prefer Peyronner or BER= 
RYER. Persit Minister of Justice! He who has denounced the juries of 
France, because they have refused to crowd the prisons with journalists and 
public writers,—he who has proposed to deny to the jurymen the right of dis- 
cussing their verdict one with the other, and has demanded that each jurymar 
should write his verdict on a piece of paper, and depose it in an urn to be opened. 
by the judges presiding. Prrsit Minister of Justice! He who has attacked 
the Tribune with ninety prosecutions; who, as Procureur du Roi, has insti- 
tuted more processes against the Press in two years than have been in two cen= 
turies begun in Great Britain and France together; he who has counselled the 
Crown to grant no amnesty, to send political offenders to Mont St. Michel, 
to demand a law for putting down all associations of all sorts in France, and 
who to-day is to require the Chamber of Peers to allow as little as possible the 
intervention of the jury ; and finally, he who has said that either the Press must 
conquer the Crown or the Crown must conquer the Press, for that both cannot 
exist. This is the man who is to represent ‘ Justice ;” whose eyes are to be 
blind, whose scales are to be even, and who is to administer the laws without 
partiality and without violence. Oh yes, the Globe is right, if this be what it 
means by the O. P. Q. school being on the decline. But let the Globe be- 
ware. The day will come when it will have to pen, aye, and will pen too, 
such a paragraph as the following —‘* The events in France do not surprise use 
It was not to be expected that a high-minded people like the French would sub - 
mit for any length of time to be governed by such men as Persit and THiers 5 
and much as we deplore any great convulsions on the Continent, yet we hope 
that other governments and other monarchs will profit from such examples 5 
for, as Cardinal Ricuenieu said to Louis the Thirteenth, ‘ Sire, ingratitude 
has its fatality, and it is sure to be required to make a terrible expiation.’” 

The nomination of M. Persit as Minister of Justice, is an insult to the 
French nation; an insult to the Revolutions both of 1789 and 1830; and a coup 
d'état which will be sure to bring with it very sad though very instructive 
consequences. 

It is a fact—and a fact which I defy the Globe or its correspondents to deny 
—that not one single journal in all France (though more than eight hundred 
are published), not one in Paris, nor one in the Departments, not one, either 
political, literary, or miscellaneous—except those paid so much per month (as 
per accounts) by the Minister of the Interior, Prefect of Police, or Governor of 
the Civil List, for lying and for writing Ministerially,—I say, not one single 
paper or periodical has applauded the nomination of M. Pexsit ; and yet 

ERSIL is the Minister of April 1834. Some which are Juste Milieu have 
certainly preserved the most rigid silence. This I admit; but their silence is 
blame; for when a Juste Milieu journal does not applaud every measure 
of the Government, it is because its subscribers have decided and most 
energetic opinions and feelings on the nomination or question under dis- 
cussion. And let it not be supposed that the journals speak not public 
opinion. They do speak public opinion. And therefore it is that the 
Constitutionnel, which is tame and flat and trimming, and which does 
not belong to the ‘“*O. P. Q. school” (as the Globe styles patriotic feeling im 
France), has lost more than half of its subscribers; and why the Debats, since 
it has become more Doctrinaire, has lost more than one third of its 
Departmental subscribers ; and why the National of 1834 has very much 
augmented its xeaders both here and in the provinces; and why the 
Tribune, which at one time could not pay its expenses, because the people 
hoped that the Government would march with the Revolution notwithstand- 
ing the contrary predictions of that journal, has now more than three times the 
number of subscribers, and is even saving money ; because the people see that 
the Tribune anticipated rightly, and that the Revolution is in danger of being 
sold or sacrificed to the Holy Alliance, by such men as Tu1ers and PersiLe 
Yes, the journals do speak public opinion ; and that is the reason why, in almost 
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every Department, the Opposition and even Republican journals bave by far the 
most subscribers; and why the new journals, started since 1830 in the Pre- 
vinces, and which prosper, are either Republican or Carlist, but never. Juste 
Milieu or Doctrinaire prints; and why the Journal de Paris and Bulletin du 
Soir, though “ the” Government papers, have not five hundred subscribers in 
the whole of France, including*Paris ; and why those prints must be given up, 
but for the monthly sum paid to their agent or proprietor, Leon Pitxet, by the 
French Government. hese are facts, and facts which I defy the Globe to 
deny ; and yet it tells its readers that the Liberal and Patriotic party is declin- 
ing. No,no! it isnot declining. Quite the contrary; and the late Ministerial 
changes have tended most materially to aid the cause of the Revolution of July, 
and the advancement of the great principle of civil and religious liberty all the 
world over. 

And do, I beseech you, just look at our present Ministry for a few minutes. 
Not one man who made the Revolution, who brought it about, who headed or 
was looked up to by the people in 1830, in the days of their triumph and confi- 
dence—not one—no, not even Larirre or Larayerrr—not one is now con- 
nected directly or indiréctly with the march of the Goverment. But those 
who made the Throne, raised it, christened it, and sought to render it popular, 
are now discarded. The Tribune-says, when contemplating this, ‘ Polignac 
a tué Charles X. Persil enterrera Louis Philip.” And Cardinal Ricnetieu 
said to Louis the Thirteenth, ‘* Sire, V'ingratitude a sa fatalité et ses terribles 
expiations.” 

At the head of our Ministry and our Army is Sout; who carried candles in 
his hands (1 saw him), in the Jesuit processions through the streets of Paris in 
the reign of Cuantes the Tenth, and who flattered the then dynasty, predict. 
ing for it an eternity of duration and of happiness. 

SECOND IN COMMAND is TuiEeRs ; who, when pennyless and patronless, was 
Republican, Patriotic, and Popular, but who ‘ forsook his master” and 
*‘sold his birthright for a mess of pottage.” 

THIRD IN COMMAND is DE Ricny; whose chief merit is that of being a 
sailor,—as ignorant as a Hottentot of all but the sea; who has been brought up 
(ever since accused of an offence approaching to breaking open boxes on board a 
ship) by his uncle Baron pe Louis, who served with equal devotion the Resto- 
ration and the Revolution, as Minister of Finance; and who (De Ricny) is 

et charged to conduct the Foreign Arrairs of France, and to cope with 
0zz0, with De Werrurr, with D'Arrony, and now with the President 
Jackson. This is our Minister of Foreign Affairs! He is also our Minister 
of Marine and Colonies! Poor Colonies! We may know beforehand the fate 
of Algiers under such a commandant. ‘‘ The highest bidder shall be the pur- 
chaser.” 

Fourth, we have our Minister of Justice, Persiz.! His name is sufficient. 
But he is also Minister of Religion! Indeed he is. You will find it very difi- 
cult to credit my assertions; and if my letter were dated the Ist of April, you 
would imagine I am imitating the Globe. But no ; the infuriated, the violent, 
the swearing, the exasperated, the almost intoxicated M. Persit, this man is 
Minister of Religion! ‘* Charity suffereth long and is kind, vaunteth not itself, 
is not easily provoked,” and soon. But M. Persit bas never studied either 
Christianity or human nature. No wonder that the priests gain daily an in- 
fluence over the minds of the people in the provinces, when such men as Prrsit, 
enemies to the Revolution of 1830, are Ministers of Justice and Religion! 

M. Guizor figures as Minister of Public Instruction. This Doctrinaire— 
ex-editor of the Moniteur for Louis the Eighteenth, when that Prince was, 
in 1815, sent off from Paris to Gand—has raised the ery of dissatisfaction in the 
Journal des Debats, because he is not also Minister of Religion! There is not 
one young man in all France who adopts the principle or system of M. Guizor— 
not one; and yet he is at the head of Public Instruction! 

M. Humayn is Minister of Finance for the hour. His antecedents are less 
unfavourable ; but he is a personal enemy of Sour, threatens daily to expose his 
profligacy and corruption, and is resolved on leaving their Cabinet at the end of 
the session. 

M. Ducuarer is Minister of Commerce. Bownrine says that he has 
enlarged views, and that the English Government will have no difficulty in 
obtaining from him better commercial laws and a better commercial system. 1 
hope Bowrina may not be disappointed ; though I have a bone to pick with 
him about his article in the Westminster, about his state and prospects of Bel- 
gium. But if I am not much mistaken, if DucHaret shall be Sesand to frame 
a good and a wise custom-law, he will get removed from office; for our excel- 
Tent friend Pozzo v1 Borco will never consent to any concessions being 
made to England. 

This is our new Ministry. All that is stable about it is as bad as it can 
be: the only two decent names are the last, and they are merely “ birds of 

assage.”’ 
” * In a word, we deem the Globe school decidedly on the decline ;” for France 
never will consent to return permanently either to the Doctrinaires or the 
Carlists. I would risk a thousand lives, if I had them, on the truth of this 
axiom. Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, oO. P. Q. 
INSURRECTION AT LYONS. 
Paris, 10th April. 

Not an “ emeute,” and not tumults,” but an INSURRECTION aT Lyons, 
has again taken place—nay, at this moment exists. Vain are all the hopes of 
all those who deceive the British public by their oft-repeated falsehoods that 
“ALL IS SETTLED IN France”—that “ORDER Is RESTORED,” and that 
** peace reigns.” Order and peace never can and never will reign, whilst the 
present anti-national and anti-liberal system prevails. Order and liberty may 
= together, but not disunited. 

esterday, certain ‘ Mutuellistes” (turn back to my letter on the Associa- 
tions of Workmen at Lyons, a few weeks since) were brought up fer trial before 
the Correctional Judges of the city. A few days since, the first sitting of the 
Court on this subject was interrupted by “ tumults,” and a portion of the troops 
joined the cause of the people. On the next day, new “troubles” took place, 
when a Mutuelliste was buried. But yesterday, the “‘emeutes” and “troubles ” 
of the previous days became infinitely more serious. All that we know is of 
course received by telegraph ; and the Government takes great pains to conceal 
all the news which it receives. Last night, the Bulletin du Soir published the 
following alarming statement,—which, though softened down as much as pos- 
sible by ‘Tu1ens and his confederates, still indicates the danger of the hour. 

“This day (Wednesday) the Mutuellistes were to have been sentenced before the 
Judges. Telegraphic news from Lyous have been received at Paris. 
have endeavoured to renew this day the troubles of the 5th. They have raised barricades 
this morning, which have been removed by the troops. We shall receive more ample 
details. All necessary measures are taken, und all serious attempts at insurrection 
will be put down. 


“P.S, Half-past five o’clock.—A despatch announces that all the positions occupied 
by the disturbers have been taken from them by the troops, who have acted with the 
greatest vigour, _ Force has remained with the law.” 

At the moment I am writing you, the Moniteur has not appeared. A tele- 
graphic despatch is said to have arrived at eight o’clock this morning, announc- 
ing fighting all night and apprehensions of a serious insurrection to-day. 

ASSOCIATIONS LAW. 

The Chamber of Peers has passed the Associations Suppression Law, without 
an amendment, by a majority of J27 against 22. Poor fellows! -M. Persit 
may now set to work as soon as possible. But will he succeed ? Never. 

G. P. Q. 


The agitators 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


WHIG PROCRASTINATION. 


Tue Representatives of the People ought to return to their Par- 
liamentary duties after the holydays like giants refreshed. For, 
not only are the subjects which demand their attention numerous 
and momentous, but the time which Ministers have resolved to 
allow for their performance will, it is understood, be unusually 
brief. Should the House of Commons concur in this scheme, 
many measures must be slurred over in a slovenly manner, or 
altogether postponed, which the Whig Optimists—that portion of 
the public which placed confidence in the Ministers, as the 

“‘ wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best” of statesmen—firmly be- 

lieved would be perfected during the present session. — . 

As, from the first, we formed our opinion of the Whig Minis 
ters from their measures, instead of their professions, we were not 
unprepared to find public business in the backward state which it 
now confessedly is. Parliament assembled in the beginning of 
February; we have now reached the middle of April; and abso- 
lutely not one of the principal measures of the session, or what 
Ministers promised to make the principal measures of the session, 
has been laid before it. Observe, we are no advocates for hur- 
ried legislation: quite the contrary. The complaint is, not 
that certain great measures have not been passed, but that 
they have not been entered on. Surely it was not unreasonable 
to expect, that very soon after the opening of the session, our 
rulers would have been prepared to explain (for example) their 
plans for the amendment of the Poor-laws and for Church and 
Municipal Reform. Subjects of such magnitude must be well 
considered in order to be well understood, It is not sufficient 
that Ministers shall be satisfied with their own plans. They are not 
solely responsible for them. The Members of the Reformed Par- 
liament are bound, in the performance of their duty, to take care 
that the commonwealth receives nodamage. But how is it possible 
that, with minds distracted by the multiplicity of business forced 
upon their attention, they can sufficiently consider the scope, 
intent, and probable consequences of the measures which in the 
course of a few days they will be called upon to sanction, or bear 
the odium, which the partisans of the men in office will be eager 
to throw upon them, of having unreasonably thwarted the patriotic: 
designs of Government? 

The real tactics of Ministers are easily seen through. They 
undertake to bring forward a few leading measures, leaving many 
others of equal importance and interest to be taken in hand by In- 
dependent Members of the House. On one pretence or another 
—by the absence on this night of the Ministerial Leader, on that 
by contriving to keep the requisite number of Members from the 
House—by requests and cajolery—by trickery, in short, of all 
kinds, the well-meaning but too easy Representatives of indepen- 
dent constituencies are induced or compelled to postpone till a 
late period of the session the introduction of those measures to 
which they stand pledged. In the mean time, the Ministers’ own 
plans are not forwarded. A good deal of money is voted away, 
and much time is lost in useless talking. The Easter vacation 
arrives; and when Parliament reassembles, the Order-book is 
found crowded with notices, and motion jostles against motion in 
hopeless confusion. Now is the time for the Ministerial organs to 
complain of the rage for speech-making and motion-making, which 
infests the National Representatives. Government, Heaven help 
its innocence! is not allowed time to bring forward’ the good mea- 
sures which it has so anxiously prepared. The faults in those 
measures which do see the light, there is no time to rectify :.if 
they are unworkable, therefore, it is no fault of Government. In 
this way do Ministers, session after session, take advantage of 
their own wrong: in this way they contrive to make their want of 
preparation and inaptitude for business the excuse for hasty and 
imperfect legislation. This was the case last session: is there 
likely to be any change for the better during the present? That 
we may form a correct opinion on this point, let us open the Order- 
book of the House of Commons. ; 

Besides the Orders of the Day, of which there are thirty- 
eight, we find no fewer than one hundred and thirty-six Notices of 
Motions; the latest of which is fixed for the 19th of June. Let 
us pick out some of the most important subjects to which these 
notices refer. 

1. Commutation of English and Irish Tithes. 

2. Abolition of Church-rates. 

3. Poor-laws Amendment. 

4, Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths.. 

5. Legal Provision for the Poor in Ireland. 

6. State of the Protestant Establishment in England and Ireland. 
There are several motions bearing on tlis important subject, 
which may be classed under this one general head. 

7. The Irish Union. 

8. National Education. 

9. Colonization. 

0 
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Chancery Reform. to 

. Law of Debtor and Creditor. The questions relative to imprison- 
ment for debt, and making the whole property of debtors avail- 
able to their creditors, fall under this head. 

Local Courts; or the means of administering Cheap and Speedy 
Juctise. 

Criminal Jurisprudence. The amendment of the Criminal Law 
in various forms, especially the abolition of the punishment of 
death for several offences. 

Diplomatic Establishments. 
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15. Abuses of the Pension List. 

16. Amendment of the Reform Act. To this head may be referred 
the questions as to the Ballot, the Shortening of Parliaments, 
the Payment of Rates, and Official Seats in Parliament ; on all 
of which distinct notices of motions are on the book. 

Religious Tests. ‘The claims of the Dissenters to participation 
in University honours, and the repeal of Jewish Disabilities, be- 
long to this head. 

18. Monopoly of the Bar. 

19. Post-office Mismanagement. 

20. Colonial Misgovernment. 

21. Popular Confederacies. 

22. Revision of the system of Taxation. There are several notices 
on different branches of this subject. The present system of 
taxation is aristocratical—it bears unequally on the raiddle and 
poorer classes; and the aim of those who mean to propose the 
abolition of the Window-duty, the Taxes on Knowledge, and 
the revision of the Stamp-duties, is to render it popular—that 
is, to apportion its weight fairly among the different classes of 
the community. 

23. Discriminating Duties on East and West India products. 

34. Government of India. 

25. Public Works in Ireland, for the beneficial employment of labour. 

26. County Rates; the abolition of hole and corner county, taxation 
and jobbing. 

27. Reduction of the Judges’ Salaries. 

28. Friendly Societies. 

29. Parochial Misgovernment; the election of Overseers and Church- 
wardens. 

30. General Registry of Deeds. 

Now, ought not all these questions to be fairly investigated in 
the House of Commons? Do not they all press for discussion and 
settlement, in the existing cireumstances of the country? Even 
as respects the Repeal of the Union—a question which many would 
fain get rid of, and most of us look upon as the least practica) of 
the whole—since it will not be allowed to rest in Ireland, what- 
ever we may think of it in this country, the wisest and most politic 
course is to give it a full, fair, and free discussion, in the only 
forum where it can be decided or even protitably argued. 

Yet we shall hear, we doubt not, numerous complaints of the 
impediments which the Members who bring these subjects forward 
throw in the way of public business ; for, with the exception of the 
first three, or perhaps four, on the list, they are all in the hands of 
Independent Members. Then why did not Ministers themselves 
take them up? The functions of Government do not all rest upon 
two or three individuals. There is abundance of force (if numbers 
and pay constitute force) in every department; and if each 
Minister attended to his duty, the weight would be far from op- 
pressive upon any one. But these men, for the most part, show 
a stubborn reluctance to do more than they conceive to be abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain themselves in office ; while at the same 
time, they will not permit others to perform their work for them. 
They are an obstruction to improvement—a “ party of resistance ” 
to the most reasonable wishes of the public. 

One inevitable consequence of the course which they have pur- 
sued, is the continued agitation of the subject of further organic 
changes in the Constitution. The Reform measure has not been 
allowed fair play by Ministers. A large portion of the nation is 
dissatisfied with it, because it does not work well; it does not pro- 
duce good government. If any disastrous results should arise 
from the spirit of discontent which is so prevalent, not only among 
the violent and ignorant, but among the thoughtful and cautious 
part of the community, we may fairly lay them to the charge of 
our procrastinating, half-minded Ministers; who having the 
means of vastly extended good in their hands, lazily and igno- 
rantly refuse to employ them. 
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AIDE-TOI. 


Tue irritation among the numerous classes runs high, as well it 
may. An administration commits an exceeding folly, when it 
gives into an iniquity that goes direct to the sensations of the 
rank and file. There are always men enough for pivots; the difli- 
culty is to get them somebody to fill up the skeleton of their bat- 
talion; and this is exactly what the present Ministers have done. 
It would be an excellent time, for a few well-informed men, in and 
out of Parliament, to lay a plan for ousting the defaulters when 
they shall attain the power; on the declared principle of pro- 
curing justice to the multitudinous classes, and doing every thing 
their rivals have treacherously declined. The difficulties about 
such a plan are much fewer than might at first appear, and the fa- 
vourable chances much greater. How long it might be in coming 
te maturity, must rest with Providence; but the acorn can never 
be planted earlier than now. There is a disposition to assume 
there is some superhuman difficulty about taking charge of the 
watch on deck. Look at the men that have got through it. 
What, for instance, have the actual Ministry to boast of? One in- 


“dividual of more than ordinary powers, if-he chose to make use of 


them. Two or three of good average talents, improved by having 
held very favourable positions during longish lives. But in all 
this, there is nothing but what without candle may go to bed. For 
any real knowledge of the public good or zeal to further it, they 
have been principally indebted to those they have made their ene- 
mies. Any good the Whigs have done, has only been the light 
of other people shining through a horn lantern. What istrequired 
for the purposes of government at the present moment, is intelli- 
gence to see the causes of the people's wants, and honesty to 
zemove them. It is no nice fence, or dandy waving of the toast- 
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ing-iron; but the simple energy of saying intelligibly to the 
people at large, “ You are here; you ought to be there; fol- 
low us.” It is true that the people are just now a good deal 
scattered. Four “ unclean spirits like frogs” might be enume- 
rated in apocalyptic phrase, as typical of four great dynasties of 
error who are distracting them north, south, east, and west, from 
the requisite concentration. But before the acorn has put forth a 
branch that would hang a dog upon, all these will have been 
washed away in the great river Euphrates of the public intelli- 
gence, and mighty will be the foree of the collected stream. And 
for the aid of men of name, there is not the hopelessness that 
some might think of. Foreign affairs, too, may give a prosperous 
turn: this is not the only country where a pretended juste milieu 
has had rope enough to twist about its own neck. The plot isa 
good plot. Aide-tot, et le ciel taidera. The seed is planted; let 
Apollos water, and God give the increase. 
More on the subject next week. 


THE DUKE OF YORK’S COLUMN. 


“ The statue of the late Duke of York, which was modelled and cast by 
public subscription, was raised on Tuesday to the summit of the pillar, in Carl- 
ton Gardens, prepared for its reception. The time occupied in this extraordi- 
nary labour was from eleven o’clock a.m. till six o’clock in the evening ; by 
which time the statue had been elevated to the point on which it is to stand, 
and on which it will be secured by iron bars firmly soldered.” —Morning Chro- 
nicle, 





The Duke of York, we believe, was a good-natured man; and 
during the latter part of his administration at the Horse Guards, 
he introduced several regulations into the service which materially 
added to the comfort of private soldiers and their families, and con- 
sequently to the efficiency of that army which finally drove the 
French out of the Peninsula. It-may further be remembered, to 
the credit of his modesty, that he forbore, when in great pecuniary 
distress, to apply to the nation for payment of his debts or an in- 
crease of his income. Here, however, our commendation of the 
Duke ends. And if he had been distinguised for nothing else 
than what we have mentioned, there would have been no column 
raised to commemorate his deserts. But the Duke was the head 
of the religious and political bigots of his day. He had sworn 
never to concede the Catholic claims ; and as, in his ca-e like that 
of all weak and ignorant men, there were some subjects on which 
he was uncontrollably obstinate, while on others he was extremely 
facile, so there is little doubt but that, had he lived to ascend the 
throne, he would have kept his word, at every hazard to the stability 
of that throne and the integrity of his dominions. This fervour of 
Orange-Tory zeal was his great recommendation in the eyes of those 
who subscribed to raise the pillar in Carlton Gardens. The bigotry 
which made almost every reflecting man in England shudder at 
the consequences it might produce, and which made almost every 
injured and fiery Catholic Irishman curse his prospective Sove- 
reign, is the “virtue” which the Duke's admirers have “ written 
in stone.” In a word, the Duke of York was a man whom a fac- 
tion, not the country, delighted to honour. 

For the reasons we have intimated, it would be difficult for us 
to view the column and the statue which surmounts it with plea- 
sure, even were they unexceptionable as works of art. But 
there is still another cause of general dissatisfaction at the 
erection of this monument. It is said that there are numbers of 
indigent sufferers by the Duke's private irregularities, by his ex- 
travagance and his gambling. His most just debts remain 
unpaid to a large amount. An income of upwards of 40,0007. a 
year was insufficient for his reckless expenditure, though unen- 
cumbered with a family. Surely his devotees would have better 
consulted the fame of their idol, had they devoted the money 
spent on this column to the relief of those who suffered by his 
want of principle. Many of our readers are old enough to recol- 
lect the proposal to erect a column by subscription to the memory 
of Netson, before any thing had been contributed in the same 
way to the relief of the widows and orphans whose husbands and 
fathers fell at Trafalgar. They will also remember the lines of 
a contemporary, we believe an anonymous, poet, reproving the 
design: the lines ended with the following couplet in reference to 
the sufferers by the national glory. 

*¢ Till these are relieved, let your column alone ; 
When they ask you for bread, would you give them a stone ?” 
It is needless to make the application. If it be true, as is stated, 
that many of the Duke of York's creditors are in want of bread, 
it would have been better to have relieved them, or not to have 
built the column. 





ELECTION EXPENSES. 

‘In the Sheriff’s Court of Wolverhampton last week, an action was brought 
by asolicitor named Holland, against Lord Ingestrie, for the balance of an ac- 
count alleged to be owing to the plaintiff for work and Jabour in his Lordship’s 
service at the last election for South Staffordshire. The plaintiff acted as an 
agent for Lord Ingestrie, and claimed for three days’ service of himself and clerk 
(including Sunday), 382. He had been paid 212., and for the balance the action 
was brought. The Jury, after consulting for four hours, returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff ; damages, 1s.”— Country Pauper. 

The shilling, awarded by the Wolverhampton jurymen to the 
unconscionable attorney, was a shilling too much. Thirty-eight 
pounds for three days service! Why, this beats the writers of 
Paisley and Perth. Even the Marquis of BrEapALBang, though 
of ccurse burning with the patriotic desire of returning Mr. 
Rosert GRAHAM, So distinguished for his business talents,” as 
the Times informs us, would stand aghast at such charges as 
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twelve pounds a day for an attorney and his clerk. There must 
still be a vast mass of rottenness in the constituent body, to render 
the employment of attornies necessary atall. The ballot would 
cure all this, and reduce the cost of elections ninety per cent. at 
least. There are no lawyers’ bills presented to a successful can- 
didate in the United States; for how can the services of the pro- 
fession be ascertained, when there is no certainty as to any per- 
son's vote? The simple mode of doing things is also the cheapest. 
This is a truth which our impoverished grandees will soon find 
out. Now that the return of the Tory Oligarchy to power begins 
to be considered as utterly hopeless, and the influence of the better- 
educated classes is felt to be predominant, the introduction of 
voting by ballot will not long be resisted by any class, except the 
lawyers. Every year will see the number of voters accessible to 
bribes diminished, and the number of independent voters increased. 
The existence of the former class is the main inducement to con- 
tinue the practice of open voting. The time will soon arrive when 
it will not be worth any one’s while to stickle for it. 





PUNISHMENT OF BRIBERY. 
Tue case of the Independent party in Warwick versus the Lord of 
the Castle, was admirably got up before the Committee of the 
House of Commons. 
did not content themselves with the exposure of the noble Gre- 
VILLE and his satellites in the high council of the nation, but have 
prosecuted of some of the latter in his Majesty's courts of law. Two 


| 


105. The petitioners of 
Glasgow want cheaper 
bread. They should then 


have petitioned for some law 
relative to the charges of 
millers and bakers ; for the 


| wheat is as cheap now as it 


But it seems that the Warwick Reformers | 


of the Committee of Sir CHARLES GREVILLE at the last election | 


have been convicted of employing bribery, and sentenced to pay a 
Bb p ° 


fine of 5002. each, and to be henceforward disqualified from voting | 


or holding any civil office. 
the head of a third party. 

These men of Warwick do indeed deserve well of their country. 
They have set an example which ought to be followed in other places. 
Cannot the Reformers of Hertford and Norwich lay hold of some 
prominent agents in the work of corruption, and bring them to 
the bar of justice? Are the Whig assertions of the bribery prac- 
tised at Leeds during the late contest well founded? If so, cannot 
the charges be brought directly home to some individuals? A 
few such verdicts as those at Warwick, would at the next general 
election secure the return of many independent men, who are kept 
back by sheer weight of purse on the side of the adverse interests. 


A trial for a similar offence hangs over 


It is pleasant to find that the law of the land sometimes bears with | 


due severity on the corrupt rich and their minions, We doubt not 
that Messrs. OrAmM and Trepass, the Warwick convicts, con- 
sidered themselves abundantly secure while sheltered by their 
noble patron. But such thick-and-thin partisans will be less efli- 
cient in future, since bribery is no longer to be licensed, nor the 
law against it to be deemed a dead letter. 


HERESY IN THE CHURCH. 


Tue Reverend ArruuR WHALLEY was suspended last week for | 


three years, by the Consistory Court of Hereford. The charges 
against him were those of heresy and irregular attendance to his 
sacred functions; but the Chancellor said that he would pass 
over the charge of heresy, and punish the delinquent for the other 
offence only. 

We commend the prudence of the Reverend Chancellor of the 
Hereford diocese. He may be an exceedingly acute theologian, 
and yet shrink from the task of defining what is heresy and what 
is not. “ Orthodoxy,” said Warsurton, “is my doxy, and 
heterodoxy is another man’s doxy;” as good an explanation of 
both terms, we believe, as ever yet was given. The utter inefli- 
ciency of creed, articles, and confessions of faith, to preserve a uni 
formity of opinion even among the members of the same commu- 
nion, would seem to be one of those facts which ecclesiastical 
records, and the personal experience of every man who mixes in 
the world, have placed beyond doubt or cavil: yet an argument 
most frequently urged in defence of a national establishment of 
religion is, that it preserves the true faith in its purity., But the 
true faith is one thing at Winchester and Lichfield, and another 
at Canterbury and York. What may have been poor Mr. 
Wuattey's “ peculiar superstition,” we know not; he may have 
leaned towards Calvinism, with Bishop Ryprr, or towards the 
Arminian heresy, with Dr. BLoomrigeLp; but the point worthy 
of remark is, that notwithstanding one use of articles is to enable 
the rulers of the Church to discriminate between the black and white 
sheep, this judge deemed it prudent to give the subject the slip, 
and stands uncompromised in the eye of his present or future 
patrons and diocesans, who might perhaps consider Mr. WHALLEY 
the more orthodox divine of the two. 





CORN CATECHISM. 
( Continued. ) 





104. It is curious that this 
is not the doctrine of Mr. 
Hume andMr. Poulett Thom- 
son, who want the Corn-laws 
altered, in order that the 
wages of the manufacturing 
operatives may be lowered ; 
so that if | had voted for Mr. 


A, That is to say, if the doctrine stated 
is true. But if the author is not such a 
goose as to believe it,—and nobody supposes 
that he is,—why does he condescend to try 
to stop the mouths of the Glasgow men, with 
what he knows to be unfounded ? 


Hume’s motion, I should have voted for the lowering of the wages of the opera- 
tive manufacturers of Glasgow and Paisley.— Political Register, 29th March 





was in the time of their 
grandfathers. —Ib. 


106. How, then, would 
they get cheaper bread by 
repealing the Corn «laws? 
This is a matter from which 
theseCorn-law gentry always 


fly off. —Lb. 


107. Now, these Ameri- 
cans shall be tasters for us. 
We will take their last list of 
duties; and we will, see 
whether they haye a ‘ land- 
lord’s tax.” —Ib. 


A. What have the grandfathers’ to do 
with it? We are not going to eat their 
bread over again. If wheat be forty shil- 
lings a quarter where it might be twenty, 
this has a right to make a difference in the 
price of bread, even without looking at the 
millers and the bakers. 


A. They must have uncommon skulls 
that do. A precious lawgiver, that cannot 
tell it would be by giving twenty shillings 
less for the bread a quarter of wheat is made 
into! 


A, Aman who should talk of making 
peach brandy in England because people 
may have it at New York, would not fall 
into half such a blunder as supporting a 
corn-tax in England because there may be 
one in America. The Americans have not 
got to the end of their best land, as we have ; 


therefore a corn-tax in America may do comparatively as little harm, 


as a tax on foreign water would do here. 


Laugh at the garret-bred ! 


‘They cannot match the turnip-fields. 


108. — and if the beast 
who writes thus against me 
at Glasgow, were to hold 
such language, he being in 
America, he would be turned 
from with scorn, by every 
working-man in that coun- 


try.—Lb. 


109. He accuses me of 
reproaching the working 
people for their taste for 
reading and writing; and 
abuses my taste in preferring 
for their use beer and bacon, 
to books, or rather to news- 
papers. —Ib. 


110. ** Crawfurd wished 
to abolish the Corn-laws 
and. leave the debt entire ; a 
proposition so absurd, that 
the more intelligent portion 
of the public considered they 
might as well have his op- 
ponent for their Representa- 
tive.” Yes; that was like 
the sensible people of Paisley. 


111. If these sixty thou- 
sand petitioners of Glasgow 
had petitioned for a repeal of 
the Malt-tax; or had peti- 
tioned against paying eight 
shillings a week to rear up a 
soldier’s child for him ; if— 


~~ Abd, 


112. He would ask those 
advocates of the system, was 
it in free trade the prosperity 
of England was founded ?— 
Morning Post. House of 
Commons, 22d March 1854, 


113. These were no doubt 
now-a-days considered as 
defective ; yet England had 
risen to undoubted prosperity 
under them.— Lb. 


114. But the free trade 
theorists, in reference to the 
decaying state of the coun- 
try since the restriction on 
commerce had been removed, 
would no doubt say, “ If it 
be not prosperous, it ought 
to beso;” and to those who 
suffered by the change, 
“ Console yourselves for that 
reasen.”—JLb. 


115. He had said that he 
did not consider the present 
Corn-laws a sufficient pro- 
tection to the agriculturists. 
He had voted for them be- 
cause he considered them the 
last bulwarks between the 
country and a social convul- 
sion, —Ib. 


116. Now the removal of re- 
striction on trade would have 
the effect of reducing wages 
incommensurately with the 
reduction of the price of 
corn; and consequently the 
poor man could not then 
purchase the same amount of 
bread at a proportionate price 
as he did before the restric- 
tions were removed.—Ib. 


A. If the Americans are blockheads, it 
is no reason why the men of Glasgow should 
be so too. But the true explanation is, that 
the Americans in general have not come to 
the point where the shoe pinches. 


A. Itis true enough. He toilsinhis vo- 
cation, to keep the people ignorant ; and 
baits his traps with beer and bacon. A 
better and a wiser man would say to them, 
—Learn too much to be slaves, and then 
you will save your bacon. 


A. It is to be hoped the Paisley people 
feel the compliment. They think paying 
double for their corn, a better thing than 
paying theirdebts. But there is matter for 
meditation in this, out of Paisley. It shows 
what the supporters of the Corn-laws are 
aiming at. Theré must be some better 
hands tothe wheel than at present, if mis- 
chief is to be prevented. 


A. If they had petitioned against any thing 
but paying double for their corn, the land- 
lords would have been glorious, and the 
Political Register content. 

The people may have one comfort ; which 
is, that the Corn-laws would have been re- 
moved by this time, if it had not been for 
the acts and efforts of their own leaders. 


A, Was it in throwing away one shilling 
in three, that the prosperity of England 
was founded? If England was strong 
enough to get over this, will any man con- 
fess to confounding it with her prosperity ? 


A. Suppose a banker's clerk should say 
to his principals, “ I have robbed you twice 
a week, but you have risen to undoubted 
prosperity under it.” Would anybody mis- 
take about it ;—out of Parliament ? 


A. Suppose the banker’s clerk should 
say, “ I gave up the practice a twelvemonth 
come Christmas; and ever since, gentle- 
men, you have been in a decaying state’ 
What would the answer be, but “ Show us 
some proof ; first, of the decay; secondly, 
of its connexion with our ceasing to be 


robbed.” 


A. Mrs. Partington’s mop. It is true 
enough, that a convulsion is at the door; 
and the iniquity that brought it on, with 
the imbecility that dallies with removing 
the cause, must be answerable for the con- 
sequences, 


A. Where do either the premises or the 
consequence come from? Might not the 
arguer, if it suited him, as well say the moon 
would tumble down? How is corn to be 
reduced in price, but by more of it being 
got in exchange for the labourer’s work ; 
and upon what principle is this to be ac- 
companied with the labourer’s getting less 
corn? The business of the sensible Liberals, 
is to treasure up these extreme follies, as 
the means of pulling down more of abuse 
than the immediately connected. 
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117. For his part he would 


ey ible h ld; but the 
much rather have the quar- A ie gape cage: 


- Irishmen say when they see into a joke, 
torn vag y while — “‘ Paddy, come out of the cart.” How is 
re, “4 agg on es the loaf to come down to 6d., without the 
2m | ae 2 slnpence ia labourer by whose labour it is purchased, 
his pocket wherewith to pur- having a larger loaf out of the produce than 
chase it.—( Hear, hear /)— before? The warning held out to the ope- 
ib. ratives is, “ Of all things take care there is 

not an increased demand for your goods to 


exchange for corn; for if there is, you will come by less of it than | 


before.” It is the converse of the jest which says, “* Give the land- 
Jords six shillings for a bushel of corn instead of three ; and then they 
will buy two days’ work of you with it instead of one.” 


(To be continued.) 





‘ 


THE SKULL OF BURNS, AND THE SKULLS OF 
TEN DUMFRIES-MEN, 


Tue interment of Burns's widow, in the poet's tomb at Dumfries, 
afforded some phrenological Paul Prys a tempting opportunity, 
not to be resisted, of taking a cast of Burns's skull. A narrative 
of this proceeding, which forms part of a wire-drawn account of 
the funeral of Mrs. Burns, in the Dumfries Courier, exhibits the 
party of amateur resurrectionists in a ludicrous light. 

The Edinburgh phrenologists—who, it would seem, are in the 


habit of casting a cranium as an astrologer of former days might | 


cast a nativity—had got up an imaginary model of Burns's skull ; 
by which it appeared that the warm-hearted, single-minded poet, 
was a great statesman in embryo. This circumstance seems to have 
acted as a stimulus to the curiosity of a coterie in Dumfries ; who, 
at the time when every body else was thinking only of showing 
respect to the poet’s widow, were occupied in planning the, re- 
moval of his bones, under the guise of doing honour to his me- 
mory. With fidgetty impatience they waited the arrival from Lon- 
don of a relative of Mrs. Burns, to get his sanction. At first, so 
ashamed were they of their ghastly project, they had not courage 
to propose it; but they did at Jast open the matter to him, and, 


. . ” . | 
after much palaver, “drew from him his slow leave.” Having | 
smuggled the keys of the mausoleum into their possession, the gang 


of grave-disturbers stole one by one to the churchyard, to show 
their reverential regard for the remains of Burns: but the coast 
not being clear, and their furtive looks and sneaking movements 
causing the honest townsfolk to cast a suspicious eye upon them, 
they were compelled to retire. At night, they renewed their at- 
tempt, and clambered over the churchyard-wall, with the agility 
which is characteristic of body-snatchers; and setting one of the 
party to watch, proceeded with ladder and dark-lantern burglari- 
ousiy to enter the tomb. How like criminals taken in the act 
they must have looked, as they stood over the grave, ashamed 
to meet each other’s eye, and thinking of SHAKsPEARE’s curse on 
the disturber of his bones! The skull was dug up; and Mr. Boarr, 
who was an old hand at the trade,—having been present when 
the remains were removed from their humble grave to the monu- 
ment erected by a country that allowed the living man to suffer 
distress which they might have relieved,—* proclaimed ¢ts identity 
the moment he saw it.” Astonishing, that the very skull depo- 
sited in this spot in 1815, and kept fast under lock and key, 





should have been there still! Did they expect to find the skull | 


of Wattacer, or of Joan Knox? And then it is added, “ its 
size and appearance were quite sufficient to avouch the fact.” 
Why all this evidence of its indentity? If there were any doubt, 
this is too vague to decide it; and the gratuitous way in which 
it is offered, leads one to conjecture whether any other scientific 
admirer of the poet had been doing honour to his remains in a 
similar way before. They carried off their prize, however; and 
in trying to cover it with a hat, they found additional evidence 
of its identity in its size; for not one of the hats of the ten 
small-headed admirers was large enough to admit it. Let the 
reader fancy half a score of respectable persons tumbling about the 
head of Burns, handing it from one to the other, and trying to 
stuff it into their hats!) What a pretty figure they make! How- 
ever, the skull is carried home, and the sealping-knife set to work 
to remove all the remaining flesh and hair; and a cast is taken of 
it, by a modeller, whose “style of handling” is eulogized. The 
skull is then put in a leaden box, “carefully lined with the softest 
material,”"—lest the shock of an earthquake should shake it against 
the side, we suppose,—and restored to its sepulchre; where we 
hope, now that the curiosity of science is gratified, it will be al- 
lowed to rest in peace. We wonder it never struck the party 
to get it enclosed in a glass case and exhibited as a show: that 
would have been an attraction to the good town ! 

In reading this sad twaddle, we were reminded of the disgusting 
exhumation of Miiron’s remains. It scems to be the penalty of 
greatness, not only to be persecuted and poverty-stricken during 
life, but to be dug up after death. 





FAT BEAUTIES. 


The favourite queen of Duke Ephraim, of Old Calabar, was so large that she 
could scarcely walk, or even move; indeed they were all prodigiously large, their 
beauty consisting more in the mass of physique than in the symmetry of face or 
figure. This uniform tendency to embonpoint on an unusual scale, was ac- 
counted for, by the singular fact that the female on whom his Majesty fixes his 
regards, is regularly fattened up to acertain standard, previously to the nuptial 
ceremony, it appearing to be essential to the queenly dignity that the lady 
should be fat. We saw a very fine young woman undergoing this ordeal. She 
Was sitting at a table, with a large bowl of farinaceous food, which she was 


swallowing as fast as she could pass the spoon to and from the bowl and her 
mouth.” —Holman’s Travels. 

Duke Epurarm’s taste in female beauty is of similar grossness 
to that of Ggorce the Fourth, with whom the contour of embon- 
point was the only line of beauty. The fat of the beauties of 
Windsor, to be sure, was not produced by so unsophisticated a 
process; neither was it so healthy; and the cost was incalculable. 
Had the Calabar system of fatting concubines been followed at a 
civilized court, too, there would have been a Master of the Royal 
Coop, a Storekeeper of Pinguidenous Food, with their deputies, 
assistants, clerks, and messengers, under the control of a Board 
of Regimen, or a Diet of Physicians; and in addition to Gold 
Stick, we should have had Silver Spoon in Waiting. The bowl of 
crowdie is equally efficacious, and much less costly. 

The proverb of “dining with Duke Humphry,” has now a con- 
verse. Dining with Duke Epnraim, will henceforth be the po- 
pular phrase to characterize a hearty dinner, or the condition of 
an individual fat beyond his fellows. 














SARDANAPALUS AT DRURY LANE. 


“ T want a hero,” quoth Lord Byron; “a kingdom for a heroine,” 
exclaims Mr. Bunn. Power begets caprice: the noble author 
could make a preux chevalier of a pickpocket; the double-scep- 
tred potentate of the drama “ can make any Joana” Joan of Are; 
he can reverse the perceptions of SHAKspEArE’s Lover, and see 
“ Helens and Heros” in “‘ Hildings and Harlots.”. We have begun 
to doubt the hebdomadal gossipings put forth under the alluring 
title of * Dramatic INTELLIGENCE,” since we read that Laporte 
had engaged the late lamented Hrroxp to compose an opera to 
| be produced at the King’s Theatre. But let us not be sceptical : 

Orpheus invaded the domains of Pluto for Eurydice; perhaps 
Laporte, when we thought he was crossing the Channel for 
Grisi, crossed the Styx for an Orpheus; and finding Hrroip 
flattered by the posthumous honours he has received, persuaded 
him ‘ once more to revisit the glimpses of the amp, and make 
| night musical.” We will stake the amount that King Leopotp 
has saved out of his English annuity, against all he has received 
of his French wife's dot (no small odds), that Mr. Bunn will not 
be outdone by his adventurous rival: we are sure he would go te 
H—ades for even the ghost of an attraction ; and we half expected 
| to see a flaming announcement in the bills of last night to post- 
| pone the revival of Don Juan, “ that the scene of the infernal 
tvegions might be painted by STanrieLD from views taken on’ the 
spot, by the gracious permission of his Satanic Majesty.” Before 
our faith in the above-mentioned oracles was shaken, we be- 
lieved, on their authority, that Miss Pui_tips was to be the repre- 
sentative of Myrrha: we were afterwards told, that the performance 
| of the tragedy was to be deferred in order that Miss Trer might 

act the fair Ionian, and that Miss PHintuiips would undertake the 
character of Zarina. The inhospitable treatment the English 
actors received from the German authorities restored the fair 
ELEN to her admirers sooner than was expected, and we hoped 
the triumph of native genius on our degraded stage would be ae- 
celerated: but, alas! the absence of our sole remaining tragie 
hero again delayed the oft-expected treat. An early Easter 
brought the absent chief sooner than usual to head-quarters: 
again was Sardanapalus announced; and, wonderful to relate! 
| again was it postponed. For “ What next, Mr. Merriman ?”"— 
That Mrs. Marpyn—who was nearly twenty years ago a comie 
actress, of a showy, but not very intellectual style, and who is 
now chiefly remembered on account of her having had the un- 
merited obloquy of being the main cause of Lord Byron’s domes- 
tic misfortunes—might act the Greek slave Myrrha; the charae- 
ter having been written with the view of her being its representa- 
tive!!! John Bull's gullibility is proverbial; he can gulp and 
digest a sea-serpent with an unmelted iceberg in its maw: buf, 
after all the wry faces he made in every quarter of the town, he 
could not succeed in swallowing the monstrous assertion, that 
Lord Bykon wrote a tragic character to be acted by a comic 
actress, in a drama not intended for representation: Maugre the 
qualifying cireumstances which have been adduced, honest John’s 
scruples were well-founded: Myrrha was not written for Mrs. 
Marpyn; but it appears, that, when the lady complimented 
the author on his production, he gallantly said, that he should 
prefer her for a representative of the character in question 
to any “regular, stilted, tragedy queen, if some London manager 
were to torture the play to fit it for a dramatic representation.” 
After this interchange of compliments, Mrs. Marpyn prevailed 
with the poet to read his tragedy with her, and to impress upon 
her mind his own ideas of the character. The impressions must 
have been deep indeed, which could induce the lady, twelve or 
thirteen years after they were given, to desire to exhibit them to 
the public. We fear, that, like lovers’ initials carved in the tender 
sapling, which the growth of the tree deforms, the touches of 
feeling and action communicated viva voce by the immortal author 
have become too much exaggerated by the lapse of years to illus- 
trate the written effusions of his mind, which, thanks to the in- 
ventors of typography, we still possess “unmixed with baser 
matter.” It is to be hoped that Mrs. MArpyn’s removal ‘ to her 
country-house at Fontainbleau” will speedily cure the illness 
which has prevented her reappearance at Drury Lane, and that 
she will long eontinue to delight the critical frequenters of “ the 
salons at Paris with her exquisite morceaur of elegance and 
fancy.” We regret only that the Director of our National Theatres, 
in attempting to profit by the revival of a faded tate of scandal, 
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has lessened the credit which the lovers of the drama were pre- 
pared to give him for the spirited style in which he has made the 
a hazardous experiment of producing Sardanapalus on the 
stage. 

Our fears that the approbation this tragedy has received in the 
eloset would not be confirmed by its representation on the stage, 
arose from the unpopular character of its hero, the “ man-queen ;” 
the paucity of its incidents; and the ludicrous effects which we 
anticipated some of the action would produce. We are happy to 
say that the genius of the author, assisted by the talent and tact 
displayed in the. performance, overcame the great obstacles we 
have enumerated, gained frequent applause in every scene, and 
was rewarded with triumphant acclamations at the conclusion of 
the drama. Although we think unity of action alone indispensable 
in the construction of a dramatic plot, we feel, in spite of our desire 
to leave an author untrammelled, that the effect of a play is greatly 
heightened when the unities of time and place are also observed : 
we are therefore gratified that Byron took CorNnEILLE and Ra- 
c1NE for his models in these respects, since in the more important 
points—depth of feeling, freedom of diction, and boldness of cha- 
racter—he has followed the good old dramatic poets of his own 
country. We hope the satisfactory result of this arduous essay, 
even with a subject barren of spirit-stirring incident, will en- 
courage succeeding poets to attempt the removal of the only im- 
pediment to the perfect admiration which would then be given to 
the dramatic genius of England by our fastidious neighbours, who 
continue to censure, although they have begun to imitate, the 
freedom of the “‘ Romantic school.” 

Mr. Macreapy has increased the reputation he had gained for 
Werner, by adding to the stock of acting dramas the exquisite 
poetry and fine moral lesson inculcated in the fall of Sardanapalus. 

—‘ The light of this 

Most royal of funereal pyres shall be, 

Not a mere pillar form’d of cloud and flame, 
A beacon in the horizon for a day, 

And then a mount of ashes; but a light 

To lesson ages, rebel nations, and 
Voluptuous princes. Time shall quench full many 
A people’s records, and a hero’s acts ; 

Sweep empire after empire, like this first 
Of empires, into nothing ; but even then 
Shall spare this deed of mine, and hold it up 
A orien few dare imitate, and none 
Despise—but, it may be, avoid the life 
Which led to such a consummation.” 

Some curtailment of the dialogue—which has been judiciously 
effected—was the only alteration necessary to convert a copy of 
Murray's edition of the play into the prompter’s book: a dance 
and a chorus or two have been added, to gratify that portion of 
his patrons whose favour the Lessee most loves to conciliate. 

We shall not occupy what flatterers call our ‘* valuable co- 
lumns,” or the invaluable time of our readers, by entering into an 
analysis of a production the beauties of which have been long fami- 
liar to the public. Much laudable anxiety was shown by all the 
actors to contribute to the success of the piece; yet we cannot 
say that any one was more felicitous than usual. The energy and 
intense feeling of Mr. MacrEapy obtained and deserved reite- 
rated plaudits; but he is fitted for better things than to be the 
representative of an effeminate voluptuary. The briskness which 
he substituted for the softness of the ‘“ she-king,” at the com- 
mencement of the play, made us expect the valour he afterwards 
displayed, when we ought to have been surprised at it. The 
haggardness of his countenance in the latter scenes appeared to 
be the result of years of care, rather than the sudden blight of 

youth which the ingratitude and treachery of his favourites and 
his newly-awakened remorse had brought upon him. In spite of 
these drawbacks, Mr. MacrEapy maintained his own high repu- 
tation, and served his author nobly. In the touching scene with 
Jsis wife (which short but affecting character was admirably per- 
formed by Miss Puiuutps), his delivery of the following lines 
was exquisitely pathetic. 

‘¢ Hide thy tears— 
I do not bid thee not to shed them—’twere 
Easier to stop Euphrates at its source 
Than one tear of a true and tender heart.” 

When Miss Trex appeared on the stage, although the audience 
fad been for some time most vociferously welcoming Macreapy, 
their acclamations were renewed with increased fervour, and 
appeared to express their admiration for her talents and cha- 
racter, and their satisfaction that she was reinstated in the 
arduous part she afterwards proved herself fully qualified to por- 
tray. r. Cooper appeared to great advantage in Salamenes, 
and delivered several passages with much discrimination and feel- 
ing. Messrs. BENNETT, BRinDAL, and KiNG, deserve honourable 
mention, for the propriety with which they represented the subordi- 
nate, but rather diflicult characters assigned to them. 

The decorations of the play were most gorgeous. The burning 
ef the “funereal pyre” was succeeded by the conflagration of the 
royal palace and the city of Nineveh. This well-represented 
scene of destruction was soon veiled from the sight of the audience, 
by a calm and beautiful view of Newstead Abbey, with the poet 
seated in a boat on the lake; a compliment to the memory of the 
noble author, which was greatly admired. The hero and heroine 
af the play were summoned to receive the now customary tribute. 
Mr, Cooper was afterwards called for: he appeared, and an- 
nounced the repetition of the tragedy on the next evening, with 
the full consent and approbation of the audience. 


A VISION OF MATHEWS. 


Maruews is again “ At Home” at the Adelphi Theatre, where 
on alternate nights he receives his friends, and, with the privilege 
conceded to all veterans, recounts his o/d adventures; but with 
a vigour, freshness, and gusto, that surprised while it pleased 
us. He properly begins by reliving his ‘ Youthful Days ;” 
which for many will possess the attraction of novelty, and to all 
will have the charm of lively humour. We cannot give a better 
testimony to the vividness of his personations of character, than 
the following narrative of the effect produced by them upon a 
friend of ours, a young artist who accompanied us in our visit to 
the Adelphi on Tuesday evening. We give it in his own words. 


On returning home after seeing Matnews’s inimitable living 
portraits, such was the impression on my mind, that his face seemed to 
haunt me. I thought to get rid of it by transferring it to canvass; and 
with this view I put a canvass on my easel, set my palette, and pre- 
pared my brushes, to make a hasty sketch of the actor. Seated in my 
* throne-chair,” I endeavoured to select one from out of the crowd of 
physiognomies that shifted one before another, intermingling their 
features so strangely that I could not catch one complete face ; till at 
last the faces seemed to retire and ranged themselves round the walls 
of the apartment, which they completely covered, forming a fine 
portrait-gallery. I then perceived that the table had contracted its di- 
mensions, and the green cover was drawn down over its legs, and the 
lamp divided itself and became two, like what I had seen on the stage. 
On turning to my easel, I found it had moved forward from its 
stiff back-reclining position, assumed a more perpendicular posture, 
and contracted its straddle: its frame appeared to take the human 
form; the canvass folded up into a buff waistcoat, and the peg- 
holes glistened with gilt buttons; the maulstick and _ pencils 
were metamorphosed into arms and hands; the palette became 
a face, and its bright colours spontaneously arranged themselves 
in:the order of the flexile features of Marnews himself; his cheek 
wore the rosy bue of vigorous health, and his eye sparkled with intelli- 
gence. While I gazed in rapture at the sight, the muscles of the face 
began to work; and it presented in rapid succession all the imaginary 
characters that I had seen him portray at different times: they melted 
one into the other, like the dissolvent phantasmagoria. Major Long- 
bow faded into Felix Fact; the old Scotch Lady eclipsed the fat 
Welshman and so on. 

Suddenly the green table and the lamps vanished; the figure of Mr. 
MATHEWS retired to the back of the room, and took his station in one 
of the frames. I then perceived that what I had taken for pictures 
were living portraits apparently of flesh and blood: and there they all 
sat or stood, each ‘in attitude and habit as he lived,” as though silently 
observing me—for wherever I turned my eyes, I met their scrutinizing 
gaze. Awed with the sight, I shrunk back; when a full-length figure, 
in a counsellor’s wig and gown, advanced from the dark background of 
vacuity, and, in a calm but impassioned tone, commenced pleading with 
all the earnestness of one upon whose breath depended the fate of a 
fellow-creature. It was Curran. A thrill of sympathy ran through my 
veins, and I looked round to see how the Jury were affected: when a 
little light laugh, and a comical “* Ho-ho!” fell on my ear, and the form 
of Dicky Suett met my view. Hearing a growl, I turned and beheld the 
veteran actor Mucklin reclining in his easy chair: and even as I gazed, 
he became John Wilkes, in his Chamberlain’s robes. Tate Wilkinson, 
Kemble, O’Connell—in short, all the eminent characters whom 
Maruews has personated, appeared before me, not only visibly, but 
audibly. At first, it will have been observed, all was a chaos of fea- 
tures; then they assumed distinct faces ; now they were embodied per- 
sons, and moved and spoke. At last Maruews himself came for- 
ward again; the pictured walls seemed to close around him, and the 
throng formed a tableau vivant, of which the actor was the centre. The 
applause that followed must have been tremendous, for it made me start 
up, and I~awoke ; and found myself seated in my throne-chair, and 
the easel and canvass on the floor, my fire out, and my lamp glimmering 
in the socket. I had been dreaming, and had kicked down the easel ; 
the fall of which awoke me. IT had just light enough left to see that it 
was half-past three in the morning, and sense enough to determine that 
it was useless attempting to paint the Proteus of the Stage from 
memory. 





THE ITALIAN OPERA. 


Tue foolish system of bestowing exaggerated praise on every 
singer whose appearance is announced at this theatre, and of he- 
ralding successive failures with flourishes of trumpets, has ren- 
dered the public sceptical as to the real merits of debutantes, until 
they have formed their own opinions. For this reason, it is to be 
presumed, the entré of GrutizTra Grist did not succeed in filling 
the house on Tuesday last. We had been led to expect a singer 
of more than common excellence; but the reality, in this instance, 
far outran our expectations. Sum up the requisites to form a 
prima donna for the Italian Opera, and Grist has them all. Voice 
—a rich, pure, and powerful soprano; able to win its way to the 
heart by sweet and expressive tones, or to luxuriate in a display of 
physical power. Compass—ample ; for instance, in her first song she 
bounded from G sharp below the line to B in alt, resting on each 
note with equal firmness ; and the whole range of her voice does 
not disclose a weak or disagreeable point. Intonation—this essen- 
tial, possessed so rarely by Italian singers, she adds to her other ex- 
cellencies : no faltering or varying was discoverable throughout her 
performance, nothing to,damp or lower the high tone of excitement 
which it inspired. She combines with these essentials a brillhancy 
of execution, quite sufficient to enter the lists on this, the lowest 
and most mechanical branch of the vocal art, with those who have 
little else than the agilitd di voce to boast. But the great charm 
of her singing is its fine, noble, intellectual character. She sings 
not as a performer who has merely a certain number of ornaments 











to display, without regard to sense or propriety: music with her 
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is the appropriate vehicle of expression—the language in which 
and through which she can best awaken the sympathies of her 
auditors—stir their indignation, move their pity, or kindle their 
joy. For example, in her first well-known air (the opera was La 
Gazza Ladra), her singing was like a heartfelt burst of joy, na- 
tural, warm, and fresh, and not a laboured and got-up display of 
new readings and instrumental passages. There was brilliancy 
and novelty in her manner of giving it; but it seemed the sponta- 
neous, the necessary overflow of her delighted heart. Her indig- 
nant repulse of the Podesta was an equal though a different mani- 
festation of her power: it excited enthusiasm even in the soulless 
audience of the King’s Theatre. 

It will be inferred from these remarks, that Grisi's talent as 
an actress is of no ordinary kind. She is, in this respect, the 
very opposite of Cinr1. Cint1 warbled her songs, and walked 
through her part. Grist's singing is tributary to her action; which, 
in its turn, adds force and beauty to her singing; and both unite 
to make one perfect and finished performance. 

It was scarcely possible to conceive a greater contrast than 
La Gazza Ladra of Tuesday night, and that of a month since— 
the one all imperfection, imbecility, and dulness; the other 
complete nearly in every point, full of interest and beauty; 
Madame Frron’s place being supplied by Grist, GiuB1Let's by 
ZUCHELLI, and Curtiont's by Rusin1. 

May we hope for a return of the golden days of this theatre ? 
We almost fear not, even with its present corps d‘opera. If the 
public favour is sought to be propitiated with mew operas, cer- 
tainly not. The specimens of this school which last season fur- 
nished must suffice to convince the most incredulous, that it is, 
without a solitary redeeming exception, dull, trashy, and worth- 
less. Recourse then must be had to revivals; and these will 
be as much novelties as SHAKSPEARE and Jonson will shortly 
become at Covent Garden. The manager has now an aggregate 
of vocal power fitted to produce the finest operas with the greatest 
effect. TAMBURINI in Uberto, for example, has shown that his repu- 
tation is not indissolubly united to the school of Rossin1, much less 
bound up with the frothy inspidity of Pactni and Donizerti: 
and we feel certain, with no other evidence than the opera of 
Tuesday night, that Grist's triumph will be the greatest in the 
greatest style. Much, therefore, may now be done towards re- 
deeming the fallen character of the King’s Theatre. But an accu- 
rate knowledge of the respective powers of his several performers, 
and an intimate acquaintance with the Italian opera, have never 
yet discovered themselves in M. Larortx’s management. If he 
has assembled a fine vocal corps (and he never had a finer than at 
this moment), it has been to display his inability how best to em- 
ploy them. If this secret has been at last imparted to him, a pros- 
perous season is now, unquestionably, within his reach. 





ROYAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


By this designation the approaching performance of sacred music in 
Westminster Abbey is to be distinguished; and, we believe, the pre- 
parations for carrying it on with vigour and success are proceeding 
according to the wishes and intentions of its projectors. There are 
three distinct Committees or boards of management,—the first, con- 
sisting of Earl Howe, EarlCawpor, Lord Satroun, Lord Bure- 
HERSH, Sir BENJAMIN STEVENSON, and Sir ANDREW BARNARD; 
the second, of Sir Ggeoree Smart, Messrs. F. Cramer, Porter, 
Meyer, and Parry; the third, of the Organist and Choirs of 
Westminster Abbey, St. Paul's, and the Chapel Royal, with a 
few professors holding other official situations, and a large delega- 
tion from the Royal Society of Musicians, making an aggregate 
of nearly seventy. It is obvious that the endless details of a 
festival like this cannot be discussed and decided by such a 
numerous assembly; and that the executive department must 
here, as elsewhere, reside in a few. We believe the large 
ody has been called together once; partly for the purpose of 
being informed that no questions of importance would be sub- 
jected to their decision, or allowed to come under their discussion, 
—in point of fact, that they were a registrative rather than a de- 
liberative body. And if power be placed in able and competent 
hands, the work will go on more smoothly and more satisfactorily 
than if confided to the jarring interests, opposite wishes, and con- 
fending claims of so many. To speak plainly, if the selection 
and the principal details are committed to the ostensible Conduc- 
tor, Sir GEorcr Smart, we have full confidence that all will go 
right; for no man in the profession has acquired so large a share 
of experience in the management of such an undertaking. We 
have apprehensions, however, that influences are at work, which 
may in some measure counteract that salutary control which he 
would unquestionably exert. The first effort, which was to dis- 
place him from the situation of Conductor, was made by Mr. W. 
Kyyvett, on the ground of that gentleman's having succeeded to 
the direction of the Ancient Concerts. As good aclaim certainly 
might have been set up by the Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Musicians; that venerable body having a more ancient 
and chartered right to distinction, and exercising just as much 
influence over the musical world as the body over which Mr. 
Knyvetr presides. And he very soon found that such was the 
‘fact. The court of claims, with three of the Ancient Concert 
Directors in the number, refused to. admit the plea. 
It was then resolved to appoint four Leaders,—F. CramEr, 
Wetrcuse., Mort, and SpaGNotetti. As far as the last gentle- 





rate SpaGNo.etri highly, very highly, in Ais place: but as a 
leader of sacred music, and especially that of HANvEL, he has 
had no experience. Who has ever heard him rehearse even a 
common oratorio song, without the exclamation—* Vat is de time 
of dis song? I know noting about it.” Therefore, while standing 
in the place of a leader, he himself would need to beled. Nor is 
this any disparagement to the talent of a man who has spent his 
life in the orchestra of the Italian Opera, where his power is 
acknowledged and his talent fitly employed. And this appoint- 
ment, too, was intended to exclude T. Cooks, whose excellence 
not merely as the head of a theatrical orchestra, but as a leader of 
HANbEL’s music, is undisputed. Such an exclusion was an error 
in judgment, and, in a festival intended to display our national 
resources, a proof of bad taste. We are happy to learn that an 
unanimous remonstrance from the large Committee has placed 
this gentleman in his proper position. 

The number of Organists seems to be indefinite. The plain and 
obvious course was to take the Organist of the Abbey; unless it 
could be shown, either that the general effect of the performance 
would be increased by varying the Organists, or that Mr. TurLe 
was incompetent to fill the situation : and as no competent judge 
of such matters would venture to start an opinion so absurd as 
each of these, it follows that an extension of the number of Or- 
ganists iz unnecessary; and if unnecessary, that it had better be 
avoided. It seems that, in addition to the Organist of the Abbey, 
Mr. Arrwoop, Mr. Starrorp Smirn, Mr. Knyvert, Mr. Bisuop, 
and Mr. Porrer are alternately to take the keys. But why stop 
here? Surely Apams, Crotcu, Novetio, J. Jouty, BLack- 
BOURNE, Goss, GrorGE SALF, and many others we might men- 
tion, have some claim to be reckoned among the most accomplished 
organ-players of the present time, even should Sam Wes.tey be 
forgotten and overlooked in the strife. With the Committee it 
may be the “pro ratione voluntas,” but the profession at large, 
and the public, will assuredly ask the questions we have put; es- 
pecially as two of the gentlemen already selected, however great 
their talents, are not known as organists at all. And if piano- 
forte-plavers are on this occasion to turn organists, why exclude 
Joun Cramer, Moscueres, KiALLMARK, SCHULTZ, GRIES- 
BACH, and fifty others. By this extension, it might be so managed 
that all our best keyed instrument players might be indulged 
with performing a chorus each! This would be latitudinarianism 
in perfection. 

It is generally understood that, in addition to the four perform- 
ances alieady announced, two, if not more, will also be given. If 
so, it were better that the announcement were officially made; for 
it is quite certain that the Abbey will not hold, in four perform- 
ances, the number of persons that such a display of musical power 
will congregate. There is po reason for any such limitation. Ina 
provincial festival, the majority of the performers (the most ex- 
pensive ones at least) have to assemble at a distance from home: 
here the entire instrumental band will be resident,and many, per- 
haps most, of the vocal. Hence the entertainment can be prolonged 
at a comparatively small expense, the entire musical public grati- 
fied, and the charities additionally benefited. Of what the per- 
formances will consist, no official announcement has yet been made. 
We presume that the selection will embrace those pieces which a 
powerful band is best calculated to display. First of all, the Zs7ael 
in Egypt, entire; and the Dettingen Te Deum. We mention these, 
obviously because they are HANDEL’s finest choral works. Songs 
and concerted pieces there must be, for relief; but choral grandeur 
will be the distinguishing feature and the chief (almost the sole) 
attraction of the festival. The Creation of Haypn also should be 
given: nor ought the works of our own great masters to be neg- 
lected. The name of Purce.t, dear to every English musician, 
is indissolubly associated with the Abbey in which he was 
Organist, and the place in which his ashes rest. He will, of 
course, not be forgotten. Ginsons and Crort, too, ought 
not to urge their claims in vain. We ought to have “ Ho- 
sanna to the Son of David,” that the world may hear a speci- 
men of choral harmony, which, though the production of an 
Englishman, is still unequalled of its kind. While we give 
our German brethren their due honour, let us also do justice 
to the genius and talent of those of our own country who ma 
fairly enter the lists with them. The Requiem of Mozart is emt; 
nently fitted for such an orchestra; and we hope that, for once, a 
Catholic ‘Missa pro defunctis” may be heard in Westminster 
Abbey. With these compositions, great as they are, the Last 
Judgment of Spour may be safely ranked ; which would be the 
most novel as well as the most attractive feature (judging from all 
past experience) in the selection. We have not included the name 
of BEETHOVEN; for, great as he is elsewhere, his supremacy in 
sacred music is, to say the least of it, very questionable. Add to 
which, his only oratorio contains but one chorus at all worthy his 
fame. Such ought to be the leading features of the Royal Musi- 
cal Festival. And we warn the managers, be they peers or com- 
moners, that they are acting under a serious and weighty respon- 
sibility. The musical character of our country is, to a certain ex- 
tent, confided to their keeping ; and upon them will very much 
depend the position it will hold with competent Contine:.tal judges. 
They may earn for themselves and for the English profession a 
large share of fame: they may also accumulate upon their own 
heads contempt and disgrace. The most eminent provincial fes- 
tivals have done so much towards enlarging our acquaintance with 
sacred music, and so completely familiarized the English public 


wan is concerned, this selection evinced a want of judgment. We | with its performance on a large scale and in the best manner, that 
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the Directors of the present undertaking will have to sustain a com- 
parison which could not be applied to the Commemoration of half 
a century ago. That stood alone: this will be one of many. Let 
us not be understood to say that the performance can be either 
disgraceful or contemptible. The excellence as wel! as the num- 
ber of the band must preclude the possibility of that. But the 

ossession of such means adds to the responsibility of those who 

ave assumed their direction. The valour of an army may shield 
it from disgrace, and even earn for it distinction and renown, in 
spite of the inexperience, the folly, or the cowardice of its com- 
manders; but these are not suffered, on that account, to escape 
uncensured. Nor will the skill and power of the orchestra assem- 
bled within the walls of the Abbey sustain its managers against 
the onset of public opinion, should their course be marked either 
by incapacity or indolence. What we especially urge is the un- 
mutilated performance of the greatest works; what we especially 
deprecate is their being cut up into shreds and patches. Let not 
the Directors lower themselves to the rank of selection-mongers, 
and think that the vulgar recipe for a Covent Garden oratorio bill 
ought to be applied to this festival. Nothing has lowered our 
musical reputation on the Continent more than this detestable 
practice. An oratorio is ascomplete and finished a work of art as 
a play, a painting, or a statue; yet no one thinks of exhibiting a 
scene of one or an arm of another instead of the entire production. 
Let us refrain from the mockery of a pretended honour to an artist, 
while in practice we are barbarously defacing the noblest produc- 
tions of his genius. ‘Ex pede Herculem”—but there is no need 
to break off the foot, when the entire form may be presented to view. 

Having stated our ignorance of the body with whom the power 
of selection and management really resides, these remarks can 
have no personal bearing. But, be that body noble or plebeian, 
it is right that its members, even for their own sakes, should be 
aware of their position, as well as what the public expects at their 
hands; especially after the suspicious indications to which we 
have already alluded. We have no wish to find fault. We ear- 
nestly desire that the Royal Festival may be such a demonstration 
of musical taste and power as shall be worthy of the high patron- 
age it has received, and the extraordinary expectations it has ex- 
cited: nor shall any effort of ours to this end be wanted. 

It may be necessary to add a few words on the nature and ex- 
tent of that publie expectation which is now directed to this sub- 
ject. It will probably be, with many, exaggerated and absurd. 
We have beard foolish and ignorant vaunts as to the number of 
the band, reaching from 1200 to 1500. We suspect that half the 
first number will be nearer the truth. Westminster Abbey is 
smaller, much smaller every way, than York Minster; and 615 
was the largest number ever assembled there, 400 being all that 
its spacious centre aisle would contain, the rest extending at right 
angles into the side aisles. Dr. BurNry’s account of the Com- 
memoration of HANDEL says, that “ the orchestra ascended from 
the height of seven feet from the floor to upwards of forty from 
the base of the pillars ;” and this, at the proper degree of eleva- 
tion for each row, would not give an area capable of affording due 
accommodation to 600 performers. Such an orchestra would be 
of amply sufficient magnitude for the Abbey. At York, it was 

laced under the lantern tower, backed by the choir and flanked 

y the transepts, where much of its power was dispersed, and 
consequently lost to the audience. In the Abbey, the orchestra 
will stand at the West end of the building, and its entire strength 
be heard as well as seen. 

We have not the means of distinctly pledging ourselves to the 
accuracy of all the information which it is the object of this ar- 
ticle to convey. We have taken the best means in our power to 
be accurate; but while there are so much secrecy and mystery, 
such various and perhaps conflicting bodies of management, truth 
comes out but scantily and slowly. Involuntary errors we shall 
be happy to correct, should any be found. 


THE PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue third concert was on Monday last: the scheme as follows. 





ACT I. 
Sinfonia, Jupiter. ..e.ccecccecsseeeceeveens Mozarr. 
Aria, Miss Masson, “ D’una madre disperata” 
Ii Crociato in Eyitto........cceeeee bpepeo MEYERBEER, 
Concerto Fantastique, MS., first time of per- 
formance; Pianoforte, Mr. MoscuELEs.,... MoscHE Les, 


Motet, “ Exaltabo te ;” composed expressly 
for the Philharmonie Society, and first time 
of performance . 

Overture to Melusine, or The Mermaid and the 
Knight, MS., first time of perfurmance .... 

acr It 

Sinfonia, Letter Q...........cccecsersccces 

Air, Mrs, W. Kyyverr, “Holy and great is 
thy name,”’ Mount Sindi .........0+.eeeee 

Dramatic Concerto, Violin, Mr. WouFF ..... 

Duet, Mrs. W. Kyyverr and Mr. Brapsury, 
“By thee with bliss,” and Chorus, “ For 
ever blessed,” Creation ........ccceeecees Haypwn,. 

Overture to Belshazzar's Feast, MS. ........ J. Henry GRiesBaca. 

Leader, Mr. We1cuset—Conductor, Mr. MoscHEe.es. 


W. Horsiey, Mus. Bac. 





F, MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 
Haypn. 


Chevalier NevkoMM. 
SPouR, 








It is one part of the Directors’ duty to feed the public appetite | 


for novelty ; and on this occasion it was not neglected: how far 
excellenee was joined to novelty, may in some instances be ques- 
tioned. The whole affair of bespeaking compositions of certain 


members of the Society, instead of proceeding upon clear, intelli- | 


gible principles, appears to have been dictated by mere caprice. 
If the Society had desired to do an act of justice to the English 
vocal writers of the present day, it would have selected their best 
works for occasional performance ; but from this it has systemati- 
cally refrained, It manifests the waywardness of a child, which 


values nothing unless, allowed to call it “its own.” Wha 
need is there to adve‘ature in a lottery for the chance of a prize, 
when so much weaith is within reach? Did it never occur to the 
minds of these adventurers, that there are blanks as well as 
prizes in lotteries? The third of the new vocal pieces ap- 
pears in the scheme of the present concert—the Motet by Hors- 
LEY. Now one, at least, of this author's Motets is known to the 
public, and known only to be admired. Why was not this taken ? 
Here was no risk of failure—no doubt—no uncertainty. But the 
Society could exercise no ownership over it: they could not place 
it on their shelves as an unique copy: they could not lock it up 
from the rest of the world, and allow it to grow venerable with 
dust and cobwebs. Has the spirit of Hastewoop descended on 
the Philharmonic, or is Dr Dippin admitted to its councils ? 

As far as we were enabled to judge of this Motet, we should 
rate it below the author’s “God is our hope and strength;” 
which is formed on a purer and better style, is more vocal in its 
structure, and displays more of that mental as well as scientific 
power which Mr. Hors ery is so well known to possess. In the 
verse for six voices, ‘‘Miserator et misericors Dominus,” the 
composer discovers that talent for vocal part-writing in which he 
has few superiors: but the last chorus had a disappointing effect. 
We ought to add, that the performance was not such as to enable 
us to form a perfect estimate of the composition. The balance of 
power, which ought to have inclined to the voices, was fearfully 
on the side of the instrumentalists; and thus the true character 
of the piece was not brought out. 

Miss Masson's singing was wasted upon a song by no means 
calculated for the atmosphere of a concert-room; and Mrs. Kny- 
VETT'S was equally ineffective. The duet and chorus from Creation 
succeeded in emptying the room of nearly half the audience. 
Here again the chorus was overborne by the band. There are 
two versions of this duet; one of which runs thus— 

** Air and ye elements, nature’s first-born, 
That in quaternion run, and ceaseless changes make ; 
Ye dusky mists, that now arise 
From hill and steaming lake, 
Resound the praise of God our Lord ”— 
the other thus— 
** Ye strong and cumbrous elements, 
Who ceaseless changes make; 
Ye dusky mists and dewy steams, 
Who rise and fall through the air, 
Resound the praise of God our Lord ”— 
Such are the fascinations of nonsense, that the latter 
lected for performance. 

But let us turn to the excellencies of the scheme, residing, at 
they usually do, in the instrumental music. We need not vent 
any new raptures over Mozart's gigantic or Haypn’s graceful 
Sinfonia; but we may indulge ourselves in speaking in marked 
approbation of MoscHEtes’ new Fantasia. It is the best composi- 
tion that he has given us for a long while. Fer a season he 
seemed to be falling into the track of the pianoforte scramblers, and 
sacrificing grace, erudition, and expression, to mere execution. The 
present composition combines all these in an eminent degree, 
while it is equally calculated to develop the author's powers as a 
player. Nothing could be more finished than the ensemble of the 
performance. 

Sponr’s fine Concerto was well played by Mr. Wotrr, as far 
as a distinct, clear, and brilliant display of manual skill extends ; 
and these are the usual demands which a violin concerto makes on 
the performer. But those who have heard it played by Sponr will 
remember, that it then assumed the interest of a vocal composi- 
tion. The words were left to the fancy of the hearer to supply ; 
but the varied expression which he conveyed into the opening recita- 
tive and air could not be mistaken. It wag Sponr singing one of 
his own songs on his violin. With such a reminiscence, it is no 
mean praise to say that many parts of Mr. Wo.rr's perform- 
ance afforded us great pleasure. 

MENDELSssoOHN’s new Overture is full of originality and beauty, 
and of those felicitous groupings of the wind instruments which 
always distinguish his compositions, while they equally evidence 
the skill as the genius of their author. Grizssacu’s Overture 
ought to have had a better situation. 


yas se- 





PAGANINI 

Has come again with his enchantments. He commenced a series of 
Morning and Evening Concerts this week, onalternate days ; the even- 
ing at the Adelphi Theatre, and the morning at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. By this arrangement, it is obvious that no one who could 
hear his performance at the theatre price would go likewise to the 
costlier place, more especially as the bill of fare was the same at both. 
And this is not the time to expect the folks at the West End, jaded 
with the midnight rout, to leave their warm couches for the chilly at- 
mosphere of a morning concert-room. It was a novel sight, on Mon- 
day, to see gentlemen sitting among the ladies with their hats on; yet 
it was necessary, on account of the extreme cold. 

Eloquence has long been exhausted on the subject of PAGANINI’s 
playing. He is the first instrumental singer the world ever heard. 
Passion and pathos, tenderness and anguish, joy and grief, are expressed 
in his performance. His conception of humour and even burlesque is 
admirable: witness his ‘ St. Patrick’s Day.” 

Miss Watson has a charming voice, and sings with great purity, but 
with sad inanimation. In “ Di Piacer,” she seems to have studied the 
Grisi’s ornaments with success. Miss SoMERVILLE has great rapidity 
of execution; but this is not the end of singing. 

The Overtures were admirably played, because admirably conducted 
by Mr. Eriason, who made use of his bow only, and properly, in 
beating time. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE. 
Caprain James Scort served in what may be termed the second 
American War. He was actively engaged in the predatory cam- 
paigns on the banks of the Chesapeake and its tributary rivers ; 
was present at the taking of Washington and at the attack on 
Baltimore; and acquired his present rank for the services he ren- 
dered during that period. The gasconading and lies of the Ame- 
rican gentlemen of the press excited his ire at the time; the 
plausible, and therefore the more dangerous misrepresentations 
of less fugitive writers since that period, have roused the fire that 
was not extinct but only slumbering. To justify the Navy, and 
his patron Admiral Cocksurn, was the original cause of his 
taking up the pen; the arguments of his friends, and probably 
the more persuasive reasons of Mr. Benrey, induced him to ex- 
tend his plan; and instead of Memoirs to serve for the History of 
the Naval Operations carried on in the Chesapeake, we have the 
History of Captain Scorr himself. ; 

The Recollections of the gallant Captain exhibit an average 
number of such circumstances as every man-of-war's-man must 


have met with during along service in various climates. But, 
in themselves, they were scarcely worthy of narration. Captain 


Scorr has been present in some gallant actions, but at no great 
events. Excepting Madagascar, he has visited no spot which 
lies out of the common track of every-day voyages. A much 
more serious drawback on the interest of the story is, that he pos- 
sesses no eye for nature, no nice perception of character, and ap- 
parently no discriminating capacity, which might have enabled 
him to seize the social peculiarities of the people amongst whom 
the chances of service threw him. His powers of writing, too, 
are deficient in vigour and graphic effect. The book leaves an im- 
pression of reality. But this merit is somewbat lessened by the fre- 
quent disquisitions which the author has mingled with his narra- 
tive; and much of the truth is of an everyday character,—con- 
fined to accounts of sailors’ pranks and good dinners. 

A life of adventure, faithfully written, must, however, present 
something to the mind, though it may not bestrongly brought out. 
In Captain Scorr'sautobiography, we indirectly perceive the great 
advantage of regular over irregular warriors; the indifference to 
danger which long habit produces ; the eagerness with which the 
men whose business is war rush into battle, and the decision with 
which their course is taken, compared with the vacillation of ama- 
teur commanders, and the lukewarmness of inexperienced citizens, 
fighting for their “ hearths and their altars.” The esprit de corps, 
too, pretty clearly peeps out. It is evident that the military of all 
classes look with a much more friendly eye upon their opponents, 
who are ready and willing to cut their throats ina regular way, 
than they do upon the citizen who arms himself to defend his 
home from plunder or his family from violence, or who is even 
merely guilty of the unpardonable sin (it implies such a doubt!) 
of removing his property. Like lawsuits, wars, let them end how 
they may, are more advantageous to the professional gentlemen 
employed, than to the people fur whose rights or honour they are 
professedly carried on. 

The main object of this work—the defence of the conduct of Ad- 
miral CocxsuRN and his followers, in their descent upon America 
—is not skilfully managed : the author should have confined himself 
to refuting the charges, instead of presenting a long and detailed 
narrative of the war. It might have been as well, perhaps, to have 
said nothing. The excesses, or rather the monstrous crimes, of 
which the “ Britishers” were accused by the American journalists, 
scarcely needed a refutation; and the charge of irregularities seems 
to us to be unconsciously made out. It is, we believe, a rule in 
civilized warfare, that no wanton mischief shall be perpetrated—no- 
thing shall be done which does not at least appear likely to accom- 
plish some final result : private property, works of art, works of uti- 
lity, are always respected, unless the necessity for their destruction 
is clear and immediate, in order to secure some countervailing ad- 
vantage: even buildings appropriated to the uses of war are not 








destroyed merely because they have been or may be occupied by | 


troops, and turned into fortresses, or used as points of attack or de- 
fence. These maxims do not seem to have been generally ob- 
served in the last war with America. The authorities ran away 
from Washington. Some persons occupied some houses, and fired on 
the British troops as they were advancing ; the Capitol, according to 
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Captain Scorn, “ was converted intoa place of arms” (though it does | 


Not appear that it was garrisoned by soldiers): both the houses 
and the Capitol were burned; the Government oflices, peaceful or 
warlike, shared the same fate; and the National Intelligencer office 


was pulled down. All this was both barbarous and wanton, for 
the army immediately retreated: no military injury was inflicted 
on the Americans, no military advantage accrued to us. In the 
conduct of the two years’ adventuring up and down the waters, 
our impression from the text is, that private property was not 
rigidly respected: upon a slight show of resistance, towns were 
plundered and large stores of provisions destroyed : supplies, when 
forcibly taken, were indeed paid for, if “no annoying resistance 
was offered ;" but the foraging parties were naturally made the sole 
judges of annoyance: personal squabbles gave rise to the burning 
of private property, and to kidnapping expeditions against indivi- 
duals. In short, the perusal of Captain Scort’s informal gazettes 
reminds us rather of a buccaneering adventure than a military ex- 
pedition. Theadvocate indeed hints at a sort of excuse. The in- 
terception of vessels, the stoppage of trade, the destruction of pro- 
perty, argues he, by exciting indignation and a general feeling of 
insecurity, might force the Government into a peace. We can con- 
ceive a case where a warfare of this kind may, from policy, be 
adopted ; where circumstances might induce a stern and deter- 
mined Government not to aim at fighting battles and gaining 
victories, but to try to obtain their ends by depopulating and de- 
vastating an influential district. In such a case, however, hesita- 
tion or mildness would be cruelty; it would merely ruin its vic- 
tims, without advancing a step towards its object. To do our 
Government justice, such do not appear to have been their instrue- 
tions. If they were, the instructions were not fulfilled: and after 
all, or we are much mistaken, John Bull had to pay for the inju- 
ries done to private property. The war, in short, was a foolish 
one; and both foolishly and weakly conducted by the authorities 
at home. 

This work is not one which readily admits of extracts ; for what 
impressions it makes are produced by continuous perusal. We 
have, however, marked a few passages, which will convey an idea 
of the author's style. 

EFFECTS OF WAR. 

At the time of my arrival, the Tagus was filled with men-of-war and trans- 
ports; great numbers of the latter were moored in the large bay above the 
dockyard. On the approach of Lord Wellington towards Lisbon, the trans~ 
ports in the latter position were ordered down to Belem. This movement 
created considerable alarm to a great majority of the Portuguese, who regarded 
it as a prelude to the evacuation of thecity. The news of the battle of Busaco 
did not elevate their hopes, as it was known the army still continued its retreat. 
The account of this brilliant affair invigorated the spirits of every Englishman ; 
and the successful stand at the lines was predicted with all the confidence which 
the genius and abilities of the British chief warranted. People were, however, 
on the qui vive as the army approached nearer to Lisbon. Every thing that 
might prove in any way useful to the invaders was swept away before the re- 
treating force. 

The crowds of peasantry that made their way to the capital from the country, 
flying from their foes, accumulated as the enemy closed in upon the environs of 
the city: the distress of many was pitiable; they had Jeft all behind 
them, and were literally without any support but the casual benevolence of a 
few, who had so many calls upon their humanity that their means were speedily 
exhausted. Many of great respectability were reduced to the extremity of beg= 
ging of our countrymen: it was melancholy to witness well- dressed Portuguese 
watching the opportunity of whispering their tales of distress and petitions for 
aid in the ears of the English, hoping to escape the observation of the passers- 
by and their own country people. The man who could resist the appeal of in- 
teresting females, the withering look of agony and humiliation which marked 
their countenances, as they implored relief for some cherished object perishing 
with hunger and misery, must have been made of sterner stuff than usually 
forms the component parts of our nature. 

The calamities of the inhabitants of a country exposed to war are severe : 
friends and foes must alike be provided for, and all the means in their possession 
are relentlessly demanded, and carried off; any hesitation or refusal only sub- 
jects them to rougher treatment and exactions. 

Lisbon was full to overflowing with the unfortunate refugees ; there was not 
house-room for the poor wretches, and many had to fight with the mongrel curs 
that swarmed the streets for their lairs on the quays, and wherever the smallest 
shelter could be obtained: the sight was truly distressing. 

BROTHERLY LOVE OF A YANKEE. 

I once landed on the Eastern shore of Virginia, in Pokomoke Bay, for cattle, 
at a farmer’s who, from the information I had previously obtained, I was aware 
had a large stock to dispose of. The said farmer was perfectly sensible that no 
assistance of his military friends could avail him in time to prevent us from 
executing our intention; but he had observed us from afar, and had ample 
leisure to cogitate and mature his plans, in which he so completely pots 
that hefairly outwitted himself. found the farmer quietly seated before his 
own door, with a face as long as a Methodist parson’s, and apparently absorbed 
in melancholy reverie. I accosted him in a most propitiatory tone. ‘ Good 
morning to you, farmer.” Remaining seated, he returned the salutation in a 
voice-so sepulchral that it might have startled any person less decided upon the: 
prosecution of his errand than I was. 

“*T am come for some stock ; how many head of cattle have you ?” 

‘Me! why, my God Almighty! you’ll not deprive me of all I’ve got in this 
blessed world, I guess ?” : 

‘* No, no, you shall be well paid for all I take.” 

‘* You'll fiud they are but poor beasts, and not worth your taking, and you ’ll 
ruin me: I vow to God I’ve but three,” and at the same time he pointed out 
precisely that number of half starved looking animals, which fully corroborated 
his assertion. Knowing the character of the class I had to deal with, and sus- 
pecting that his evasion was merely to gain time, I at oncé brought the matter 
to issue by declaring that I was apprised of the number of his cattle, and ready 
to pay him his price, provided they were immediately brought forward ; but, 
if he gave me the trouble of searching for them, not a cent should he receive, 
and that I would take him off as a prisoner for his contumacy. He was ready 
with a string of protestations, which I cut short by calling for his decision. 
Seeing me determined, and that there was no appeal, he took me on one side 
from my men, and informed me, in a confidential whisper, that I had certainly 
mistaken him for his brother, who lived not half a mile distant. He swore by 
his Maker that he himself was a poor man, but that his brother Zachariah was 
mighty well to do in the world, and had at least eighty head of cattle, and from 
two to three hundred sheep. I began to believe that I might have been deceived 
as to my man, and assured him that, if it was so, and he would direct me where to 
find his brother’s stock, I would promise not to take any of his. Thus secure 
of my word, he bargained for profound secrecy as to the manner in which I ob- 
tained my ioformation. Satisfied on this head, he gave me a full and true ac- 
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eount of the whole of his brother’s propetty, with the correct bearings and dis- 
tance to the place where they were concealed, terminating his treachery by 
stating that his brother Zachariah would call all the saints in heaven to witness 
that he was not the proprictor of a single horned beast, but that, if I followed 
his directions, I coll not fail in discovering them. 

Armed with this intelligence I proceeded to brother Zac.’s mansion, and, a9 
I had been forewarned by his affectionate brother, he stoutly maintained his 
ae and swore he had not even one four-footed animal belonging to him. 

rawing out my watch, I told him I allowed him twenty minutes to bring me 
as many oxen, bor which I should pay him; that, if he did not know where 
to find them, I would direct my men to their hiding-place, indicating the spot 
with iny finger; adding that, if they were not forthcoming at the stipulated 
time, I should take the whole of them without payment. These arguments 
were conclusive. Zachariah went in search of the cattle; I selected the given 
mumber, and a few sheep, desiring that they might be driven down to the boats, 
whither 1 invited the veracious farmer to accompany me for the purpose of pay- 
ment. The latter part of the business he appeared to think equivocal, but, ad- 
dressing me, he a wad ** Now I calculate my tarnation brother has told you 
all about this affair ; he is just about as pretty considerable d—d a rogue as there 
is in the States, I guess.” 

** He is a poor man, is he not ?” 

** Now, if you'll believe me, he has more than I have, and by the Lord of 
sheaven, I'll tell you where zee may find them ;” and I received a circumstantial} 
detail of the quantity, quality, and hiding-place, of my first informer’s stock. 
But I had pledged my word, and was bound not to molest the arch hypocrite, 
‘for which, I confess, I was heartily sorry. 

At the beach, these loving sons of the same parents met; never shall I forget 
the malicious grin that settled upon the countenance of the one, and the con- 
science-striken physiognomy of the other as I handed over the dollars. The 
former then assumed an air of triumph ; the latter that of astonishment and dis- 
appointinent. The sneaking scoundrel, with a face of brass, requested I would not 
tuke so many from poor Zachariah, and he would endeavour to obtain some. from 
his neighbours to replace thera; but poor Zac. required no such amiable interfe- 
rence, and loudly offered to double the number if I wished it.. Having embarked 
my purchase, 1 bade adieu to this amiable sample of fraternal love and affection. 
The authorities, it is to be suspected, were duly favoured with the information 
that brother Zac. had been guilty of the unpatriotic crime of fingering the Bri- 
tishers’ pelf. 

SAILOR BREAKERS-IN. 

Rear-Admiral Cockburn had directed me to land on the left bank of the river, 
to obtain, if possible, a supply of horses for the officers and the artillery. I came 
upon a farm which the proprietor had abandoned, better stocked than usual 
with these useful quadrupeds, but all young and apparently never broken in. 
They were as wild as deer; but having finally succeeded in driving them into 
the farm-yard, and thence into a stable, by the assistance of gaskets, converted 
into halters, we secured them; but so full of fire and spirit were the animals 
that they threatened to overcome our endeavours in embarking them. Finding 
I was losing time, I adopted a summary mode of rendering them obedient. 
Much to the delight of the Jacks, I ordered them to mount the unruly nags, 
and, having taken a half-hitch with the gasket on the lower jaws of the animals, 
they vaulted on their backs to the number of twenty. The farm-yard gate was 
then thrown open, and helter-skelter went the whole troop, kicking and flinging 
to get rid of their riders, who balked all their efforts by the tenacity with which 
they clung, like so many cats, to their naked backs. Jack cracked on all 
sail, and round and round the large enclosure they whirled at full gallop in an 
ecstasy of delight. In little less than half an hour they were completely tract~ 
able, and without any difficulty I embarked the poor brutes. It is a singular 
fact, that not one of the riders was unshipped, though [ firmly believe it was 
the first time they had ever bestrode u horse. 

A BOMBARDMENT. 

The upper parts of the houses situated at the back of the batteries exposed to 
our fire were literally knocked to pieces. The devastation presented throughout 
the town was terrible and appalling. | Numbers of the inhabitants perished from 
taking shelter in the cellars of their houses, and several melancholy instances 
were discovered of the annihilation of whole families; the shells having pene- 
trated into their retreats, and exploding, buried all those in the ruins who had 
escaped the effects of the splinters. 

There is no scene so deeply distressing to a humane and contemplative mind 
as that which meets our view immediately after the bombardment of a town. 
The mischief done to the garrison is sufficiently disastrous ; but when a fright- 
ful majority of the sufferers are non-combatants, women, children, we in vain 
essay to stifle the harrowing images that haunt our imagination. 


JACOBITE MEMOIRS OF THE REBELLION OF 1745. 


Even at this late day, a good history of the last Scottish Rebellion 
as wanted. Hereare the raw materials, on the Jacobite side of the 
-question, from which it might be composed, arranged in consecu- 
tive order. The volume before us commences with an account of 
the Pretender's voyage to Scotland, and his subsequent movements 
till he joined the army at Perth. A narrative of the marches of 
the Highland forces, or rather a sketch of the campaign, is printed 
from the manuscript of Lord George Murray, the Commander- 
in-Chief; an account of the battle of Culloden is given by Colonel 
Ker. Very full details of the Prince’s wanderings and escapes, 
and of the barbarities committed by the Duke of CumBeRLAND 
and his army, are given by the individual actors or sufferers; and 
to complete the whole, the household book of the Prince is printed 
entire, with oceasional observations by his man of accounts. 

The Reverend Rosert Forses, to whose patient drudgery the 
public are chiefly indebted for this collection, was a Minister of the 
disgraced Episcopal Church of Scotland, and a stanch Jacobite. 
Soon after the breaking out of the Rebellion, Mr. Forbes, very 
luckily for himself, excited the suspicion of Government, was 
-arrested, and kept in durance vile till the troubles were over. 
Prevented from figuring as an actor in the cause, he devoted 
himself to the task of bequeathing a correct account of it to poste- 
rity. His influence among his party as a persecuted political 
‘saint, and his connexion during his imprisonment with many of 
‘the active insurgents who from time to time shared his confine- 
ment, gave him access to the best sources of information; his 
unwearied zeal supplied him with spirits to undergo the labour of 
‘collecting and arranging it; a certain singleness and formality of 
mind, with an overweening sense of the importance of every thing 
‘connected with the faith he professed, secured accuracy, and a 
fulness more exact than entertaining. His manuscript collections 
eventually filled ten volumes: they were regularly transcribed 








with “ a neatness, distinctness, ana’ accuracy, which nothing can 
exceed,” upon single sheets of paper, Which were bound up when 
sufficiently bulky to form a book: the series was “ bound in 
black, with black-edged leaves, and sty:.ed, in allusion to the woes 
of Scotland for her exiled race of prinees, The Lyon in Mourning.” 
Excepting the papers of Lord Gzorez Murray and Colonel 
Ker, the contents of the volume before us consist of a selection 
made from the collection of the titular Bishop. 

The most valuable part of the book is the marrative of Lord 
Georcr Murray; which gives a clear and consistent, though a 
somewhat feeble, account of the two campaigns. In character, 
the Srvarr Commander-in-Chief seems to have borne a consider- 
able resemblance to his later countryman Sir Joun Moore. Skil- 
ful in all that eoncerns the administrative part of an army, and 
like all men strictly attentive to that which they thoroughly un- 
derstand, his abilities and care as an able quartermaster and cora- 
missary not only facilitated the movements of the host, but kept 
it together, preserved regularity, and deservedly acquired for it a 
character for discipline and order, which much more regularly-ap- 
pointed armies even at the present day are frequently far from 
maintaining. His prudence guarded against surprise; his mili- 
tary skill took advantage of every opportunity which the mis- 
management, supineness, and military ignorance of his opponents 
afforded him (at Preston, indeed, he seems to have trusted rather 
sanguinely to these qualities in Corr); and perhaps to him alone 
was the Pretender indebted for the extraordinary flood of success 
which for a time attended his rash undertaking. Lord GroraE 
has indeed been accused of treachery ; and in one or two instances, 
his caution might, to ignorant and headstrong men, wear the ap- 
pearance of timidity : besides, he was perhaps better suited for the 
conduct of a regular. military expedition, than for the desperate 
enterprise in which his fidelity induced him to embark, where 
only a fortunate and comprehensive rashness couJd have stood a 
chance of ultimate success. Yet this opinion is scarcely warranted 
by the facts. The most devoted adherents of the Prince implored 
him to return when he landed; they embarked in the undertaking 
with the consciousness of men doomed to destruction; some, more 
selfishly zealous, refused to rise till CHarLes had given them se- 
curity for the full value of their estate, in case the attempt should 
prove abortive (how they expected to realize the security, does not 
appear); and some of his party refused to stirat all. The wonder 
was, not that he eventually failed, but that he was not crushed at 
once. The adventure was aptly characterized by VoLrarre, as 
one to excite the ardour of,the brave, the fears of the timid, and 
the pity of the wise. It has been supposed, indeed, that had the 
Yighland army marched upon London from Derby, the house of 
Brunswick might have ceased to reign: and the miscarriage has 
been attributed to the dissensions and jealousies of the High- 
landers. Let us hear Lord George Murray upon the point. 

“I got to Derby about mid-day, on the 5th December, and his Royal Highness, 
with the other column, came that evening. Next day, when most of the officers 
were at the Prince’s quarters, it was considered what next was to be resolved on. 
We did not doubt but that the Duke of Cumberland would be that night at 
Stafford, which was as near to London as Derby. Mr. Wade was coming up 
by hard marches the east road ; and we knew that an army, at least equal to an 
of these, would be formed near London, consisting ef guards and horse, wit 
troops which they would bring from the coast where they were quartered ; so 
that there would be three armies made up of regular troops that would surround 
us, being above thirty thousand men, whereas we were not aboye five thousand 
fighting men, ifso many; that, upon a misfortune, it could not be supposed one 
man could escape ; for the militia, who had not appeared much against us 
hitherto, would, upon our defeat, possess all the roads, and the enemy’s horse 
would surround us on all hands; that the whole world would blame us as being 
rash and foolish, to venture a thing that could not succeed, and the Prince’s 
prem, should he escape being killed in the battle, must fall into the enemy’s 

ands. 

Dismissing Lord Grorce’s memorial, the remainder of the 
volume is of more interest to the antiquary and the historical 
student than to the general reader. As we have saidalready, the 
contents are only the materials of history. The acting parties 
who have furnished the information were mostly in subordinate 
situations, or of narrow views, and who attached an equal import- 
ance to all kinds of facts: the sufferers, or the witnesses of suffer- 
ings, spoke merely to the details of cruelty or robbery—shocking 
enough—which they themselves saw : the relations are frequently 
given in their own words, and are of course homely: those of the 
good Bishop himself, however, are not very greatly beyond them. 
His scrupulous zeal for the whole truth induced him to record 
every thing without distinction: the same facts frequently figure 
in different narratives, and sometimes cause a tedious repetition : 
he had not the force of style or the graces of diction necessary to 
give variety to the narration of similar circumstances, interest to 
minute events, or effect to the more striking. The reading, how- 
ever, is gossipy, and not tasking; it is even pleasant pursued at 
intervals. To local readers, too, it will possess an adventitious in- 
terest, which it has not for us Southrons. 

The barbarities committed by the Duke of CumBerLAND and his 
army occupy a large space in the volume, and are dwelt upon by 
Mr. Cuampuers in his Preface. They seem to have been more 
disgraceful, unparalleled, and objectless, than is even generally 
supposed. We speak not of military executions and systematic 
severity : the leaders of a rebellion must expect death, their sub- 
ordinates run the risk of it; and a disaffected country must look 
for harsh and rigorous measures. Neither do we allude to the 
plundering and violence committed by individuals, or detached 
parties: for these things are the concomitants of all warfare; and 
ina rebellious district, political hatred is added to the natural pas- 
sions of ignorance, brutality, and recklessness, breaking out from 
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seveie testraint. But the wounded were massacred on the field of 
battle, by formal orders ; the prisoners were starved, or maltreated 
into diseases or todeath. The surgeons were deprived of their in- 
‘struments, lest their professional humanity should induce them to 
disobey orders, and dress such Jacobite prisoners as had been in- 
jured. 1t is stated that a disabled gentleman was shot on the 
field by a common soldier, at the bidding of the Duke, after 
‘two officers had successively refused to obey his commands. 
‘Specific directions were issued for plundering property, or burning 
particular houses ; and—worse than cruelty in the eyes of gen- 
tlemanly persons—‘ the Butcher” and his band are accused of 
stealing from the houses where they took up their quarters. 
Against the Duke, however, the charge goes no further than 
suspicion: there is no proof even of his not giving drink-money, 
only he gave less than the Pretender. But the following specific 
evidence seems conclusive against the Staff and against Haw.ry ; 
a soldier of fortune, who retained in his elevation the coarseness, 
and the lax morality more especially with regard to mewm and 
tuum, which distinguished that class of men in that age. The 
extract is from a narrative by Mrs. Gorpon: and it may be 
added, that the General, after six weeks’ stay; “did not give 
either of the maids a farthing; but the Duke gave them four 
guineas.” The Major Wotre who shows himself such an able 
assistant is not, Mr. Coamsers says, the WoLre of Quebec. 

In the month of February 1745-6, George Middleton of Seton, Esq. came 
to me, at my house in Aberdeen, and asked me what spare rooms I had in the 
house ; for the English army was come, and some of them must be quartered in 
it. Itold himI had but one room to spare, and that I would lie in that my- 
self, and give up my own chamber, if he pleased. He then said he would bring 
Colonel George Watson to be in my house; and that the Colonel was an old 
friend of his father’s and his, and would protect me from any insult. At night, 
Mr. Duff came to me, and brought Colonel Watson with him, who supped with 
me, and Jay in the house that night. Next morning, the Colonel went out early, 
and returned in the forenoon, with Provost Robinson, and my next neighbour, Mr. 
Thomson. They then told me the Colonel had been to see the apartment that 
was designed for the Duke of Cumberland, in the College; but did not think it 
would do: and had, therefore, fixed on my house for him. Upon my telling him 
it would be very inconvenient to me to go out of the house, because, as the arm 
‘would fill the town, I could not tell where to get a lodging ; he said that, if I could 
any way find a lodging, he would take care that nobody should be quartered 
in the house I went to. I told him that I was not able to find linen and other 
necessaries for so many people as were to come with the Duke of Cumberland. 
He said that they would bring every thing with them; that I should lock up 
every thing I had; that my kitchen furniture must be put by, for they would 
bring their own; that I might put it into some of the cellars, not any of which 
need to be left open, except one for them to put coals into; that I might lock up 
my linen, &e. in a closet; and that I must leave two maids, to do the work of 
the house. He added that they would not come till the next night; that they 
would not stay above two days, or three at the most; and that I might make 
myself very easy, for every thing would be more safe than if I was to stay 
in the house myself; and if any damage was done for any thing, it should 
be made good to me. After this, Provost Robinson and many other of my 
friends did, during that day, congratulate me on this affair, as they thought 
the Duke of Cumberland’s being in my house would be a protection to 
me. The next morning, which was Thursday, the Duke of Cumberland 
came to my house, attended by General Hawley and several others. The 
General lay in my bed ; and, very early on Friday morning, sent a messenger 
to the house where I was, demanding all my keys. My answer was, that 
my maid was gone to market, and that, as soon as she returned, she should 
carry them to him; but, before she did return, I received a second message, 
that he would have them that minute, or he would break open all the 
locks. I then sent him the keys, by his messenger. That evening, one Major 
Wolfe came to me; and, after asking me if I was Mrs. Gordon, and desiring 
a gentleman who was with me to go out of the room, he said, that he was come 
to tell me that, by the Duke of Cumberland and General Hawley’s order, 
I was deprived of every thing I had, except the clothes upon my beck. After 
delivering this message, he said, that General Hawley having inquired into my 
character of several persons, who had all spoke very well of me, and had told 
him I had had no hand in the Rebellion, and that 1 was a stranger there, with- 
out any relations in that country, he, the General, therefore, would make in- 
terest w'th the Duke of Cumberland, that I might have any particular thing 
that I had a mind to, and could say was my own. I then desired to have my 
tea; but the Major told me it was very good, and that tea was scarce in the 
army; so he did not believe I could have it. The same answer was made me 
when I asked for my chocolate. I mentioned several other things, particularly 
my china. That, he told me, was, a great deal of it, very pretty, and that the 
‘were very fond of china themselves ; but, as they had no ladies travelled few 4 
them, I might, perhaps, have some of it. I then desired to have my pictures. 
He said he supposed I would not wish to have them all. I replied, that I did 
not pretend to name any, except my son’s. He asked me, if I had a son, where 
he was? JI said I had sent him into the country, to make room for them. To 
what place? said he. I answered, to Sir Arthur Forbes’s. He asked how old 
my son was? I said, about fourteen. Said he, Then he is not a child, and you 
will be made to produce him; and thus we parted. This Major Wolfe was aide- 
de-camp to General Hawley. 

The next day, a petition was drawn up and was read to the Duke of Cumber- 
Jand, at his levee, by Captain Forbes, who was also aide-de-camp to General 
Hawley; and I was toll the Duke said, he would take care I should not be 
robbed. That day, Major Wolfe came to me again, and told me that the Duke 
of Cumberland had sent him to me to let me know that my petition had been 
read to him, and that he would take care that every thing should be restored to 
me. Notwithstanding this, when I sent to the house to ask for any thing, as, 
in particular, I did for a pair of breeches for my son, for a little tea for myself, 
for a bottle of ale, for some flour to make bread, because there was none to be 
bought in the town, all was refused me. 

Afterwards, hearing that many of my things were packed up, I wrote a letter 
to General Hawley, and enclosed it in one to Sir Everard Faulkner; to which 
Sir Everard sent me this answer,—That he could not deliver my letter to Ge- 
neral Hawley; but that he had read it to the Duke, who said he would take 
care I should have every thing again. 

The Duke of Cumberland, General Hawley, &c., staid in my house about six 
weeks; andthe day before General Hawley went away, a person came to me 
who told me he was the General’s own sergeant, and was come, by his order, to 
say to me that, as my case was very hard, he would take care that every thing 
that belonged to me should be put into the hands of Mr. Bruce, the Judge-Ad- 
vocate, and that I should find every thing as I had left it. But, notwithstanding 
all these repeated messages, the best of my things were packed up, and actually 
shipped off a fortnight before they left my house; and the very morning that 
General Hawley went away, he had the blankets on which he lay and several 

















other things packed up, and took them with him. That day, I received a letter 
in the following words, viz. ‘ Madam, I shall begin my letter by returning you 
thanks for the conveniency your house has been to me of, and in particular for 
the use of your young gentleman’s room; but I must make you an_apelogy, at 
the same time, for what necessity obliges me todo. It has not beenin my power 
to find such accommodations for a field-bed as my present circumstances require. 
I am thereby forced to occasion you, perhaps, some little inconveniency, .b 
taking with me part of the bedding of your son, viz. the quilt, two blankets, and 
the pillow; all which I have had valued by Ramsay, who has fixed the price at 
11. 14s. Wherefore, I herein enclose two Portugal eighteen-shillings pieces, 
choosing rather to exceed than fall short of what may be yourdue. I wish some 
opportunity may offer wherein I may be of use to you, as Iam, with truth, 
Madam, your most humble and most obedient servant, Epwarp Mason.” 
Who this Mr. Mason is, or what post he had, I don’t know. 

I should have mentioned above, that Major Wolfe did one day bring my son's 
picture, but without the frame; and he then told me, that General Hawley did 
with his own hands take it out of the frame, which was a gilt one, and very 
handsome. This frame the General left behind him, and I afterwards found it 
in the house. 

I have hereto annexed a list of many of the things that were taken from me. 

Alexander Scott, the carpenter, who packed up my things for General 
Hawley, told me, that he desired the General not to spoil the mahogany bureau, 
by making use of it to pack china in, and offered to make him a box for that 
purpose ; but the General refused it. 

The beds and tables, &c. that were left behind them, I found very much broke 
and damaged; and upon the whole, six hundred pounds would not repair 
my loss. 

"The above-mentioned Alexander Scott, the carpenter, told me, that the bast 
tea equipage was packed up in part of the mahogany bureau, and was directed 
to the Duke of Cumberland at St. James’s, and that the set of coloured table 
china was directed in the same manner. The rest of the things were directed 
to General Hawley, by whose directions the other two boxes were directed to 
the Duke of Cumberland. 

I should have added above, that when they refused to give me some 
flour, to make some bread, my maid insisted on my having it, or some 
bread, and said she would stay in the room till the Duke of Cumberland sat 
down to dinner, and would then speak to him for some bread for me, as there 
was none to be bought. They at last threw her a piece of the bottom of a loaf, 
and when she asked if that was all they would give me, they answered it was as 
much as I could eat, for they believed I had not then a very good stomach. 

The different accounts show the Pretender in a more favourable 
view than graver works have hitherto represented him: Head- 
strong, and regardless of the lives and fortunes of his friends, his 
persistance in the adventure proves him to have been. But he 
seems to have been kind-hearted and considerate to: individuals, 
even if strangers; his powers of conciliation appear to have been 
considerable; his animal courage great; his resources under per- 
sonal difficulties not small; and his skill in cookery transcendant. 
“The Prince,” said Donatp Macteop, the old Highlander who 
assisted in his escape, ‘‘ was the best cook of them all;” and “he 
never knew in ali his life any one better at finding out a shift when 
he happened to be at a pinch; and that the Prince would some- 
times sing them a song to keep up their hearts.” 

Peace to the memory of the Sruarts! Their misfortunes were 
useless to themselves as a corrective; and, looking especially at 
the Boursons, whether of France or Spain, from Louts the Four- 
teenth down to Louis Puitip, we are tempted to add, useless to 
others as a warning. 


PRITCHARDS NATURAL HISTORY OF 
ANIMALCULES. 
Ler the sluggard, who sits with his hands before him saying 
what shall I do, procure a microscope and Mr. Prircuarp’s book. 
The wonders that a phial of water contains will excite his asto- 
nishment, and perhaps rouse his faculties to active observation. 
He will find that all creation teems with /ife; that the fluids 
which seem to him a vacant medium are inhabited by myriads of 
living beings, too minute to be seen by the naked eye, yet: moving 
on in their respective walks of life, doubtless enjoying their brief 
existence, and continuing their races each after its kind. Their 
existence, however, is far from being the strangest matter: their 
organization is much more wonderful. In the compass of from 
1-1200th to 1-24,000th part of an inch, digestive functions flou- 
rish; and in the larger species of Animalcules, if not in the 
smallest genus (Monads), the internal structure is as complex as 


in the higher animals. Hear Mr. Pritcuarp on the subject, and 
the mode of the discovery. 


Until the introduction of vegetable colouring matter into the fluid, which sup- 
plies them with food—an experiment that has been attended with very success- 
ful results—these creatures were commonly supposed to be entirely devoid of ine 
ternal organization, and to be nourished by the simple precess of. cuticular ab- 
soiption. By the application of coloured substances, which, moreover, have 
been found to invigorate rather than to depress the animalcule, and to maintain 
it in the full exercise of all its functions, this erroneous notion is set at rest, and 
an internal structure is discerned in some, equal, if not surpassing that of man 
of the larger invertebrated animals, and comprising a muscular, nervous, and, 


in all probability, vascular system ; all wonderfully contrived for the perform. 
ance of their respective offices. 


Their forms and modes of propagation are equally curious. 

By a careful inspection of the drawings, it will be noticed. that some animal~ 
cules resemble spheres, others are egg-shaped ; others, again, represent fruits of 
various kinds; eels, serpents, and many of the invertebrated animals; funnels, 
tops, cylinders, pitchers, wheels, flasks, &c. ; all of which are found to possess 
their own particular habits, and to pursue a course of life best adapted to their 
peculiar constructions : thus, for instance, while some move through the water 
with the greatest imaginable rapidity, darting, leaping, or swimming, others 
merely creep or glide along ; and many are altogether so passive that it requires 
Jong and patient observation to discover any of their movements at all. One de- 
scription is perceptibly soft, and yields easily to the touch ; another is covered. 
with a delicate shell or horn-like coat. Of the latter order there are different 
degrees of density, as in the Volyox, Gonium, &c., where the envelope is com 
paratively thick ; and where, strange to say, the internal substance separates by 
the mode of propagation into several portions, forming so many distinct young. 
ones, which at their birth burst the envelope, and the parent becomes entirely 
dissipated. In others of this order, the shell is posed a plate covering the 
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body, resembling that of the tortoise; sometimes it includes the body, so as to 
leave only two small apertures at the extremities, and at others it is bivalve, and 
encloses the creature like that of the oyster or muscle. 

A reference to the plates, also, will convey a pretty accurate notion of the ex- 
traordinary methods of propagation with animalcules. All vetebrated animals 
are either oviparous or viviparous, which terms sufficiently designate their modes 
of production ; but it is not so with animalcules ; for in addition to these two 
methods—1. Animalcules propagate by a spontaneous scissure, or division of 
their bodies into two or more portions, each one forming a new creature, which, 
on its arrival at maturity, pursues the same course. These divisions take place 
in some genera symmetrically, as in the gonia, &c. ; in others, by transverse, 
longitudinal, or diagonal sections. In these latter cases, the produce have forms 
differently proportioned from those of the creatures from which they spring ; for 
instance, figure 160 represents the young of 159, engendered by a transverse di- 
vision: this circumstance, we may observe, renders it sometimes difficult to de- 
termine the species. 2. They propagate, in the manner before-mentioned of the 
volyox, and some other genera, by a distribution of the internal substance of the 
parent into a proportionate number of young ones, all of which at their birth 
issue forth, and leave behind them nothing but the envelope, soon to be dis- 
solved. 8. They are produced from germs, shooting forth from the parent’s 
‘sides, as represented by fig. 218, &c. From spawn, which, in the act of 
being shed, carries along with it a portion of the parent animalcule, as shown 
by fig. 80. 

The study of Animalcules has one great advantage—the facility 
with which it may be pursued at any place and under any circum- 
stances. A good microscope, a simple instrument or two, with a 
little water, and the student is set up. He requires no expensive 
collections, no rare specimens to be gotten from distant countries, 
ne large space to be occupied with paraphernalia of various sorts. 
A table holds his implements ; with a bit of vegetable substance 
for infusion in water, the creatures procure themselves. One ob- 
stacle alone appears to interpose itself to the general practice of 
this entertaining pursuit: a good and sufficient microscope, we 
opine, is dear—that is, about as dearas a loo-table or a good baga- 
telle-board. To those, however, who are not deterred by the out- 
lay of a few pounds, we cannot conceive a more amusing piece of 
furniture for young people, or for children of a larger growth, 
when a wet day or listlessness renders them weary of themselves 
and wearisome to others. And to all who would study Animal- 
cules, we recommend their natural history by Mr. Prrrcuarp. It 
is clear, popular, and scientific. He first presents us with a brief 
yet sufficient view of the whole subject; he then proceeds to the 
different genera, describing the respective species belonging to 
them. EHRENBERG's arrangement of the Phytozoa forms the 
third book—dry and tabular; but useful. An excellent table of 
contents, and upwards of three hundred engravings of magnified 
animalcules referred to in the text, complete the contents of the 
volume, 


THE PARK AND THE PADDOCK. 


TAXATION is a weighty affair: heavy in its amount, heavy to 
bear, heavy to pay, heavy to expound. Miss Marrineau has 
rendered her treatment of it light, by giving us little of the sub- 
ject, and that little rather of a superficial kind. 

The principles which the Park and the Paddock is intended to 
illustrate are not separately stated, as in the Illustrations of Poli- 
tical Economy; nor are they very clearly brought out in the 


course of the tale. But we gather that taxation should be equal ; 
that direct taxes are to be preferred to indirect; that no tax should 
be made perpetual, like our Land-tax; and that the House-duty 
is better than the Window-duty, especially if it were equally im- 
posed. The vexations of the present mode of levying the As- 
sessed Taxes are also pretty clearly shown, in a scene before the 
~Commissioners. But the result which the whole leaves upon our 
mind is-an opinion we expressed in the opening words of our 
Supplement on the subject (and from which Miss Martineau 
has. pretty freely drawn), that “all taxation is an evil.” 

Taxation, however, is not the only question discussed in the 
Park and the Paddock. There isa night encounter with poachers ; 
and the evils of the Game-laws are treated at length. The doings, 
or rather the misdoings and the non-doings of the Great Unpaid, 
are also cleverly indicated ; and we have an illustration of some 
of the mischiefs arising from the connexion between Church and 
State, in a sketch of a sporting young parson, anda male flirt, 
who is inducted to a living not because he desired it or was qua- 
lified for the ministerial office, but the advowson was in the family 
gift. 

It will be seen that these subjects are various enough; but, as 
atale, it is not perhaps one of Miss Martineau's best. The 
novel is not developed till towards the close; and though we read 
on not unpleasantly in the earlier parts, the interest is somewhat 
dn the nature of a riddle—weare puzzled to divine how the science 
is to be brought in. Neither is there so much richness or force 
of composition as in some of the others; but the writer is as 
shrewd in her remarks and as happy in her touches as ever. 

The work does not admit of many extracts. Here is a clever 

LANDSCAPE—OCTOBER MORNING. 

These October mornings were glorious. One especially, when the whole 
family were anxious for fine weather, equalled any that she had enjoyed in a 
Southern climate. It was to be a morning of fishing,—the first regular fishing- 
party since their arrival; and Fanny was at her window before the rich hues 
of the sunrise had melted from the Northern mountain-tops, or the white frost 
evaporated from the unsunned lawn. The face of the limestone rocks opposite 
‘was gray in the shadow, and the stream below was yet black as if it had no 
bottom ; but the rays were abroad which would soon make it gleam at every 
bend, and paint in it the reflection of the autumn leaves that yet danced above 
it when the breeze sported in the overhanging coppice on the hither side. Some 
of the loftiest trees in the park already began to be lighted up; and ona green 
plattorm of the retiring rocks, the blue roofs of a little hamlet genet in the 
gush of sunshine poured upon them through the chasm which brought the 
waters from the heights to thie cisterns at'the doors of the inhabitants. Already 














might the hind be distinguished, pacing forth warily from the thicket, and 
looking from side to side, while her fawn bounded past her, breast-high in the 
hoar grass. Already might the shepherd and his dog be distinguished on the 
faint track of the sheep-walk, now driving their scudding flock, and now let- 
ting them disperse themselves over the upland. Already were lively voices 
heard below the window, and already were busy hands making a picturesque 
display of nets and wicker baskets on the grass. Never was there a lovelier 
morhing seen. 

We have mentioned James Cranston, the clerical production of 
Church and State. The following quotation exhibits a piece of 
him. It is to be trusted, however, that in the closing passage the 
author has been swayed a Jeetle by sectarian feelings. Things 
quite as bad, or, morally speaking, very much worse, may be 
found in real life; but this is worse than a crime—it is an inde- 
corum. The records of the Ecclesiastical Courts may indeed be 
alleged against us: they, however, are the exception rather than 
the rule. 

** Who is going to ride?” she asked, seeing that a groom was leading ’@ 
saddled horse. ‘‘ Who wants Diamond this morning, James?” 

“Tdo. Ah! it is a great plague that anybody should want to be buried this 
morning, of all mornings. But I put the people off before, and I cannot doit 
again. I can get itover, with what else I have to do, before you have finished 
your sport, if you will only make me sure where I may find you. That is what 
I am settling now; and then I am off.” 

‘* But what else have you todo? A marriage or two, perhaps ?” 

** Very likely ; and three or four more funerals. They find they must make 
the most of me when they can catch me. But the business I mean is, looking 
about to see where I shall build my house. You ought to be with me for that. 
If your mare was but here, I would make you give up the fishing for to-day, 
and ride over with me.” 

*¢ T will do that when you know there is to be a wedding or two. The little 
brides will not object to my seeing them married, I dare say ; and I should like 


to make acquaintance with these mountain brides that you used to talk so finely 
about before Re 

‘* Before I saw them—before I knew how confoundedly they would come in 
the way of sport. Ihave seen none yet that it would be worth your while to 
ride seven miles tomake acquaintance with. Idon’t see how they are better 
than the Easter Monday brides in Birmingham, in tawdry shawls and flyin 
ribbons. If they have not such gay shawls, they are ten times more dull an 
silly: so, if you mean to keep your romance about them, you must keep your 
distance too. Good-by: only be so good as not to leave Moystarn before two, 
unless you see me sooner.” 

* * * * * * * 

James put as little sanctity into the service as could be desired by the strongest 
foe to hypocrisy, or lamented by his astonished curate. Why Morse should be 
so proud as he was of being married by anybody who could marry him in sueh 
a manner as this, was more than a stranger could comprehend. In the midst, 
the cry of the hounds was heard. The clergyman stopped a moment, and went 
on uneasily. Another ery followed, and he halted again. Morse made bold to 
step forward and whisper. 

~ «© Tf there had been no other clergyman here, I don’t know that I should have 
offered such a thing as to put our affair off till to-morrow; but perhaps that 
gentleman I think itis a pity, Sir, you should lose the hunt, Sir, on our 
account; that’s all. But you are the best judge sir.” 

In another minute, James leaped upon his horse at the church-door, and his 
eurate had taken his place at the altar, so discomposed as to find it difficult to 
proceed as if nothing had happened. When all was done, Sarah was still pale 
with the sense of insult, while her husband} was congratulating himself on his 
own good-breeding in not standing in the way of his young master’s 
pleasure. 


THE WONDERS OF CHAOS AND CREATION 
Is a compound poem, intended to be epic in its action, theolo- 
gical and philosophical in its objects and sentiments. The poet 
is an orthodox man; his creed is of the Church of England; he is 
a firm Immaterialist and Trinitarian (with an interpretation of his 
own). He strongly impresses these facts upon his readers, lest 
some of his views might appear latitudinarian. It should be 
added, that the object of the work is to be of “service,” and that 
its author is luckily independent of its sale. 

The groundwork of the poem isa philosophical opinion that 
Chaos was not eternal, and that its primary cause was the fall of 
Lucifer; an ingenious conclusion. We constantly read of the 
destruction caused by the retreat of a mortal army ; and “ it seems 
impossible,” as our poet truly observes, “that such a being as the 
first Archangel should have fallen, with millions of his followers, 
without causing some great convulsion.” To rectify this was the 
cause of what is theologically called Creation; which thus be- 
came “ a work of triumph and victory, rather than one merely of 
fancy or caprice ;” nothing “ irreverent being intended in the use 
of the foregoing expression.” ans ee 

Such are the “ great arguments ” which the poem is to vindicate. 
The first of the two cantos already published contains the rebellion 
and expulsion of Lucifer, with the consequent formation of Chaos ; 
the second canto is devoted to the “ first day,” the creation of light 
and darkness. We need scarcely say that the undertaking is 
above the writer's powers. His poetry is of the sort which is 
called prosaic, redeemed from total flatness by his familiarity with 
Scripture and Mitron; though at times, in a brief description of 
nature, there is prettiness; and when his ideas are not very 
clear, his language is more fluent and sounding. As the work is 
intended to be argumentative as well as poetical, notes are ap- 
pended to each canto. By this means, the subsidiary reasons, 
which could not be inwoven in the poetry, appear in prose ; whilst 
the leading arguments, that are only touched upon in the text, are 
expanded in the commentary. We will cull a short specimen of 
each sort of composition. 

LUCIFER’S SOLILOQUY. 
Why should this form, which so refulgent shines, 
Be doomed to bend the knee, or bow the head ; 
Or why this voice of sweetest harmony 
Should chaunt the praises of another’s name, 
I know no law: base servitude begone, 
I hurl thy badge of ignominy away ! 














